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COMMENTARY 


Tue Exitep Iris. You may see them any Sunday, standing in the 
back at the last Mass, in new raincoats, with rosaries in their hands. 
And you wonder afresh at the fidelity of so many of the Irish, in a 
strange land, clinging to the loyalties that meant so much at home, 
which in England, as they soon discover, can mean nothing at all. 
The others you do not see, not in church that is to say: and it is 
idle to ignore the sad fact that thousands of Irish exiles are lost to 
the Church, caught up so soon in the world of their fellows at 
work, of the people in the streets. 

The problems of Irish emigration are not just a matter of 
economics, though the incapacity of successive Irish 
governments to deal with this constant drain on the youth of the 
nation seems now to be accepted as inevitable. Emigration is 
deplored, but it happens; and it would seem that the time has 
come for its implications to be accepted realistically—first in 
Ireland, before the young people leave, and then in this country, 
when they arrive. And this is quite specially a matter for Catholic 
concern, since the equation of the Church with the sanctions of a 
responsible and moral life is still absolute in Ireland. Wrenched 
away from the traditional allegiance of the Mass, the Irish in 
England are exiles in the saddest sense: unequipped to meet a 
situation so different from any they have known, they can fall 
victims to the easy way—not out of much malice, but simply 
because they are wholly unprepared. 

The issues here are grave ones—impossible to state without the 
risk of causing offence. But it is plain that the accepted pattern of 
Irish Catholicism, however valid it may still be for + se who 
remain at home, is scarcely equal to the strains of life in a secular- 
ized society. It should at least be possible for those who have to 
leave to be given an accurate picture of what they can to 
find: and the older children at school should surely be led more 
courageously towards that adult and responsible practice of the 
faith which life in England certainly demands today—and which, 
for that matter, life in Ireland will equally demand in the future. 
And there should be a much more effective system of information, 
by which the Irish on arrival in England could be assured of a 
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COMMENTARY 51 
welcome into the local Catholic community at a crucial moment 
in their lives. 

It is here that the contribution of English Catholics can be all- 
important. It is good news that a social centre for Irish Catholics is 
being established in London, and the multiplication of other 
centres—in such towns as Coventry, Birmingham, Luton and 
Leicester—could do much to create that communal life which 
Catholic practice so properly demands. But there will remain the 
crowds of exiled Irish, silent and uncommitted, at Mass in the 
local churches. For them—and to begin with almost every Irish 
boy and girl is to be found among their numbers—the existing 
parish should assume much greater, and much more generous, 
responsibilities. The Mass is more than a ritual obligation: it is the 
gathering of the faithful, the unitive expression of their faith, hope 
and—above all—of their charity. That is why the anonymous dis- 
persal of the people of God when Mass is over is more than a social 
weakness: it is a failure to see the deeper meaning of what the 
Mass is meant to achieve. The unity of the worshippers about the 
altar should find an echo in the wider world beyond it. For the 
Irish, or any other people at all, are never strangers in the house of 
God, and it should be a constant concern of their English brethren 
that they are not made to seem so. 


OBSCENITY AND THE Law. The advocates of a revision of the exist- 
ing law on obscenity, confused as it is in principle and most erratic 
in practice, are likely to find the doctrine of ‘intention’ very 
diftcult to define. It is certain that the crucial point lies here: an 
author (and publisher) can be reasonably pret ye provide proof 
that his purpose is not primarily to corrupt. An arbitrary list of 
books thought likely to corrupt can only reflect the greatly 
varying standards of those who draw it up. As Mr T. S. Eliot 
once remarked, “The Roman /and Communist) idea of an index 
of prohibited books seems to me perfectly sound in principle. 
It is a question (a) of the goodness and universality of hw cause, 
(b) of the intelligence that goes to the application.’ One cannot 
feel any great confidence that a secular state can fulfil these 
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JUNG ON JOB 
Victor WHITE, O.P. 


F ever there were grist for the Jungian mill it was, one might 

eS the Book of Job. It can be read almost as a paradigm 

of the ‘integration process’ as Jung himself has repeatedly des- 
cribed it. For here we have a man ‘perfect and upright, fearing 
God and eschewing evil’—as well he might, never having experi- 
enced it, and abounding in cosy piety and worldly prosperity. He 
has, as Satan points out, ‘a fence about him, and his house, and his 
substance’. Anybody can be ‘good’ in such narrow, sheltered con- 
fines as these; but he can hardly be a grown-up man let alone a 
hero, a prototype of the way of salvation through crucifixion and 
resurrection. Any psychologist should know he is heading for a 
crash. Any theologian should know that such easy and complacent 
virtue cannot continue long in this post-lapsarian world. Job’s 
professed love for God-—and God’s for him—must grow up from 
this agreeable but infantile and unconscious, autoerotic phase. 
Job’s idol of a merely intelligible and amiable God must be 
smashed: he must learn the lesson which the New Testament 
writers were to see it was the function of the Old Testament 
heroes to teach: that man’s righteousness before God is not 
wrought by moral works without ‘faith in the Absurd’, the 
Unseen and the Unknown. So the psychologically and theologic- 
ally inevitable happens: Job’s fences are down; evils rush in. His 
sufferings are truly frightful, but they are also symptoms; and the 
loss of his domesticated animals and his children (concerning 
whose youthful high spirits he had been inordinately anxious), the 
chidings of the anima (his wife), and the psychosomatic eruptions 
(his boils) add up to a clear clinical picture. He cannot cope. He 
retires to the dunghill, the libido is introverted, and he is in the 
grips of intense neurotic depression and conflict. 

The conversation with the three ‘friends’ begins, and goes on 
and on. Job suffers, they say, ergo he is morally guilty. Job knows 
he has not sinned, and morally he has not; but unconsciously he 
has disregarded the natural laws which require that a man must 
grow up, and that his physical, psychological and spiritual growth 
should keep pace with one another. He has forgotten (or has not 
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JUNG ON JOB 53 
realized) that the Author of moral commandments and legal 
covenants is also the Author of man’s physical, animal and psycho- 
logical nature, and that its laws and demands cannot be disre- 
garded with impunity. He oscillates miserably between confidence 
in Yahweh and ironic blasphemy (God is just not what he had 
supposed); he is overwhelmed with perplexity and self-pity. Job 
and his friends are all right, and all wrong: the problem is simply 
insoluble on the conscious level of rational argument about moral 
merit, and on the supposition that God is nothing but an indulgent 
Daddy or an equal party in commutative justice. 

Then comes Elihu, the fourth friend (his surely should have 
appealed to Jung). He is young, inferior, hitherto silent and re- 
pressed; yet he claims to have (what the talkative three had quite 
overlooked) the Spirit of the Lord. He is something of an intuitive, 
a poet. He is sick of all this argument without issue, and must 
break down its fatal assumption of the competence of conscious- 
ness to resolve it. Like any skilful analyst (though certainly he 
preaches overmuch) he indeed grants what he can of the conscious 
convictions and values of his hearers; but he opens to them gradu- 
ally another point of view: he stresses the vastness and incompre- 
hensibility of God and the limitations of the conscious human 
standpoint: he ‘will not level God with man’ (32, 21). He silences 
the rationalistic and moralistic chatter by recalling that ‘there is a 
spirit in man; and an inspiration of the Almighty gives him under- 
standing’ (32, 8). There are ways of God that are beyond wordy 
explanations (33, 13); but ‘by a dream, in a vision by night, when 
deep sleep falleth upon men and they are sleeping in their beds; 
then he openeth the ears of men, and teaching instructeth them 
what they are to learn, that he may withdraw a man from what he 
is doing, and may deliver him from pride’ (33, 15-17). (How 
could Jung have missed that?) It is from the unconscious and its 
‘royal road’ that deliverance must come, and sure enough it does. 
The emotional tensions are transformed, in typical Jungian fashion, 
into the terrible, numinous but healing symbol of Yahweh in the 
whirlwind: a mandala of dynamic spirit. The amiable, compre- 
hensible maker of covenants with Israel, the intelligible author 
and rewarder of the moral law, is also the mysterium tremendum, the 
Lord and Creator of the irrational and brute creation as well as of 
man’s high ethical aspirations. In the vision Job also beholds 
Behemoth, the clumsy, mighty irrational brute power beneath 
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54 BLACKFRIARS 
which he had squirmed; and he learns that precisely this ‘evil’ is 
‘the chief of the ways of God’. So the vision unites the opposites, 
the former evil is integrated into the totality of the Self; the 
‘captivity’ of Job is ‘turned’, he emerges from the ordeal the adult 
man Yahweh had repeatedly urged him to be, and ‘with twice as 
much as he had before’. 

It has all gone according to schedule: one might almost think 
that the author had consulted Jung’s psychological treatises before 
writing it. And one might suppose that Dr Jung would be very 
oe . But he is not pleased at all; he is very—we might say 

lindly—angry. So blindly that he gives us a reading of Job no 
more subtle than that of Bernard Shaw’s Black Girl. Jung identi- 
fies himself wholly with Job in his sufferings and with his sense of 
being treated abominably and insanely. His sufferings are just 
pre sufferings and in no wise symptoms; only Yahweh is to 
blame for them. When Elihu appears, it is not at all as a mediator 
of the unconscious, but just as one heartless idiot more to maintain 
that Yahweh cannot, in spite of reason and experience, be wrong. 
(Yet this ‘absurdity’ is, after all, Job’s own deep conviction also; 
without it there would be no opposites, no conflict, no tragedy.) 
There is no transformation of the libido into the symbol, and no 
transformation of Job—he merely submits, with his tongue in his 
cheek, to force majeure. The story has no dénouement at all: 
“Yahweh abruptly breaks off his cruel game of cat and mouse. . . . 
Job’s torments suddenly come to an end.’ Anyway, they have 
been ‘pointless’, ‘to no purpose’. Job’s harrowing experiences have 
rofited him nothing; the only lesson to be drawn is that God is a 
t. Yahweh in any case has nothing to teach Job; he is ‘uncon- 
scious’, ‘at odds with himself’, contradictory, irritable, irrational, 
unstable, childishly hungry for love and iration; in short ‘a 
rehistoric menagerie’. On the contrary, it is Job who ‘shows 
Fone If superior to his divine partner both intellectually and 
morally’, and it is Job who will, and does, teach God. Yahweh is 
a slow | Boers but after further graded instructions from Ezechiel, 
Daniel, the Sapiential writers and Enoch, he himself becomes man: 
not, however, propter nos homines et propter nostram salutem, but for 
is own self-improvement. Unfortunately, however, he incarnates 
only his ‘light side’, to the neglect of the ‘dark’, in the guiltless 
Christ who “did no evil’. So the last state is worse than the first: 
evil is more repressed and unconscious than ever and threatens a 
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JUNG ON JoB 55 
terrible revenge. The coming of Christ heralds the reign of Anti- 
christ: the of evil through atomic There 
are, however, signs that God is learning better the dark, feminine 
side of his all too masculine nature: + on is the Woman of the 
Apocalypse, and there is the papal definition of the Assumption: 
hints of a coming, and more satisfactory, rebirth of the God-Man. 
The summary of the argument is of course unfair, but no more 
astounding than many passages within it.1 It is not surprising that 
some of Jung’s ow 4 jealous for his honour in his old age, and 
concerned for the repute and future of his school, have regretted 
the publication of this document, or that the German original met 
wa considerable indignation. Psychiatric journals appear, on the 
whole, to have received it with discreet silence. But the bien- 
pensants, if not also the genuinely devout, could hardly restrain 
their complaints of impiety and blasphemy. Protestant divines 
were particularly censorious?: they seem not to have read the 
reface addressed Lectori Benevelo. But Jung hardly invites their 
Sl eiieaes Such a reductio ad impossibile of the private interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, when it really succeeds in cutting loose from all 
tradition and every consensus fidelium, must seem a cruel caricature. 
Nor can it be pleasing to be told that the Pope’s definition of the 
Assumption is thoroughly enlightened and up-to-date, while at its 
critics (the Anglican Archbishops included) is hurled the supreme 
insult of being obscurantist and behind the times—as well as of 
being deaf to the Holy Ghost. Catholics will welcome Jung’s 
insights into the psychological and cultural significance of 
definition, and of contemporary Marian devotion generally; but 
they will be hesitant to open their arms to this gift-bearing Greck. 
For Pius XII and C. G. Jung seem hardly to be talking about the 
same thing in their affirmations of the Assumption. According to 
the latter, while the visionary figure of Apocalypse 12 is ‘an 
ordinary woman, not a goddess’ (for all that she is apparently the 
monstrous titaness Leto, who begat Apollo by leaning against a 
mountain !), the mother of Christ, being an immaculate virgin, is 
1 Answer to Job. By C. G. Jung, translated from the German by R. F. C. Hull. (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul; 12s. 6d.) 
* Jv by tae Hew: obtainable for the of 
Pastoral Psychology, 124 Pepys Road, London, S.W.20. A brief but penetrating critique 


from the standpoint of a Catholic exegete appeared in Dominican Studies, 1952, pp. 228 ff., 
Both are to be recommended for their presentation of other aspects of this many-sided 
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56 BLACKFRIARS 


‘different from all other mortals’: hardly flesh and blood at all. 

This is only one of the many ideas in this volume which may 
give some readers the feeling that the author is not in earnest, even 
that he is pulling their legs. Is he, after the manner of his own 
*Yaliweh’, duped by some satanic trickster into purposely tor- 
turing his friends and devotees? Or is he, more rationally, pur- 
posely putting them to the test to discover how much they will 
stand rather than admit the fallibility of their master—or how 
many, more Job-like, will venture to observe that the Emperor 
has appeared in public without his clothes: But the bizarre ideas 
will astonish the educated Christian readers less than the naive 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations of elementary doctrine. 
Can Jung really suppose that sacrifice and worship are for God’s 
benefit rather than man’s? Or that the commandments are or 
could be directives for divine behaviour as well as human—or 
would he subject God also to the laws of gravitation or thermo- 
dynamics? Has any Bible-reader really supposed that ‘Christianity 
burst upon world history as an absolute novelty’: How does he 
charge a religion, which puts the Cross at its centre, with repres- 
sing consciousness of evil? How has he missed the very essence of 
the Christian’s situation which is to be at once a child of God by 
baptism and a child of wrath by inheriting a grace-deprived 
nature? He quotes St John’s, ‘He that is born of God commits no 
sin’, but ignores his reiterated ‘If we say we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves . . . make him a liar.’ Thereby he misses the conscious 
duality in John (yet this is vital for understanding the Apocalypse) 
—and in grown-up Christians generally. 

But when we have read Jung’s preface (‘I beg of you, dear 
reader, not to overlook it’, he writes), we must see that all such 
questions and observations are largely beside the point. Nor will 
a Catholic, firm in the security of his faith, ‘answer’ the book by 
drawing from his treasure things new and old and showing how 
they sort out and dispose of the countless points which the book 
raises. Jung has remarked elsewhere that there must be continual 
misunderstanding between the theologian and the empirical psy- 
chologist over their use of the word “God’; for ‘the theologian 
will naturally assume that the metaphysical Ens Absolutum is 
meant’, while the empiricist ‘just as naturally means a mere state- 
ment, at most an archetypal motif which preforms such state- 
ments.’ It appears, then, that Jung employs names like ‘Yahweh’ 
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and nouns like ‘God’ to function not as signs but as things (to 
adopt modern terminology): as second, not first, intentiones (to 
adopt scholastic terminology). Such usage is legitimate, though 
perhaps unusual even among empiricists, but we must allow J 
to use words in the way he chooses, and (difficult thought it may 
sometimes be to construe some of his sentences in his own way) 
try to understand them accordingly. Thus it emerges from this 
preface that in statements about ‘God’ or “Yahweh’ he is talking 
about endopsychic images considered as psychological phenomena 
and not as signs for what they merely represent. He is ‘quite con- 
scious that . . . none of my reflections touches the essence of the 
Unknowable’. He is talking all the time of the interaction between 
archetypes and ego-consciousness, personifying the former be- 
cause oF their seeming autonomous behaviour. When, for instance, 
the book says that Yahweh is unconscious, or that aspects of him 
become conscious, we sho::!d understand it to mean that he (or it) 
is unconscious to the human ego, or that aspects emerge into 
human consciousness—the only consciousness which the rigid 
empiricist, who rejects the validity of inference, will recognize. 
We have suggested, in our God and the Unconscious, that for 
Catholic theology also ‘progressive revelation’ consists precisely 
in such an enlargement of human consciousness, and it might be 
expected that Jung’s book could be read as a contribution to the 
history of that process. Read from this standpoint, it certainly 
offers several illuminating and exciting insights. But, generally 
speaking, it cannot be so read. f 

For Jung deliberately reads the Scriptures through a pair of 
highly distorting spectacles. Although he is not writing of 
but of God-images, he is not writing directly even of Job’s images 
of God, but rather of his own images of Job’s images. This method 
effectively obscures an objective and dispassionate reading of the 
Scriptures against their own authentic historical background: it is 
an interpretation of ‘God’ at several removes. Its aim is ‘not to give 
a cool and carefully considered exegesis that tries to be fair in 
every detail, but a purely subjective reaction’: to present ‘the way 
in which a modern man with a Christian education and back- 

ound comes to terms with the divine darkness which is unveiled 
in the book of Job’. Jung will ‘not write in a coolly objective 
manner, but must allow my emotional subjectivity to speak if I 
want to describe what I feel when I read certain books of the 
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Bible. . . . I shall express my affect fearlessly and ruthlessly.’ What 
he offers us is the highly feeling-toned reaction of ‘a layman and 
oe who has lea privileged to see deeply into the psychic 
ife of many people’. It is an angry book, but it is an anger born 
of experience and compassion for mankind in its contemporary 
quandary, and in the disastrous inadequacy of its supposed Chris- 
tian education to enable it to come to terms with contemporary 
realities. The preface is headed with the text, ‘I am distressed for 
thee my becihieg’s and we recall Jung’s declaration which, if it 
cannot win our approval, must yet command our respect: 

‘I do not write for church circles, but for those who stand extra 

Ecclesiam. 1 associate myself on purpose and deliberately with 

those who are outside the Church. . . . The Church is my 

Mother, but the Spirit of my Father draws me away from her 

into the wide wor!d and its battlefields.’ 

Even an instructed Christian may expect an explosion when an 
adult, whose religious development has become fixated at the 
kindergarten level of bourgeois morality plus ‘a Friend for little 
children above the bright blue sky’, becomes confronted with the 
realities of life, of the ways of God both in the Bible and in con- 
temporary events. It is understandable that he feels a close kinship 
with the disillusioned, tortured Job. Yet it is a fact that the 
acquaintance of millions of our contemporaries with Christianity 
has not reached beyond this stage. The violence of the abreaction 
is understandable, ios its infantile quality may still amaze readers 
who are unfamiliar with abreactions. We might suppose, for 
instance, that the text, ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chastiseth’, 
might call a halt to the tantrums, and even induce the author to 
reflect that his grievance is hardly adult. But the only reaction is 
that of the spoiled child: ‘It would be quite understandable if the 
Laodiceans did not want too much of this “love”.’ Other remarks 
about Christian ideas of love and goodness, otherwise unintellig- 
ible or merely abusive (e.g. “To + we that God is the Summum 
Bonum is impossible for a reflecting consciousness’), become clear 
commonsense if they be understood as the reactions of a con- 
sciousness which, religiously speaking, has become fixated at the 
oral phase, for which ‘love’ means the egotistic ‘I want’, and 
‘inion? only an elementary bonum delectabile—perhaps just 
“good luck’. ‘Reflecting’ or not, such a consciousness is a primitive 


one which has as yet scarcely differentiated religion from magic, 
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which has never heard of the logician’s niceties about the analogi- 
cal predication of bonum, or come within miles of experiencing 
the saints’ joy in God: St Paul’s ‘All things work together for good 
to those who love God’ or St Julie Billiart’s ‘How good the good 
God is!’ 

‘One would be very ill advised’, Jung remarks in quite another 
connection, ‘to identify me with such a childish standpoint.’ 
Nobody who has read his more ‘objective’ books or who has 
noted the deep insights in this book—let alone anyone who knows 
him cieesnille-akaal make such a mistake about one of the 
most mature and advanced spirits of our time. Why then, we 
must ask, does he identify himself with such childish standpoints 
here? To this there seems no answer except his distress for his 
brother, his deliberate identification with those extra Ecclesiam. An 
analyst must give his heart to those who suffer and require his aid; 
and even though he may not lose his head he must run the risk of 
exposing himself to, and being infected by, their complaints. This 
book should be neither laughed off nor should it provoke anger 
or disgust. It does not belong to the large and worthless library 
written by cranks who wrest the Scriptures to prove some crack- 
pot theory. It has—and this is its most distressing feature—the 
ingenuity and power, the plausibility and improbability, the 
clear-sightedness and blindness of the typical paranoid system 
which rationalizes and conceals an even more unbearable grief and 
resentment. Its depth and tragedy we can only guess from the fact 
that it calls upon, not other men, but the see names and 
symbols of God to the projection of the criminal and patho- 
logical persecutor. A Christian reader should hear, beneath all the 
provocation, behind the seeming mockery of all he holds most 
sacred and most dear, a profoundly moving cry of anguish, a 
reproachful signal of distress. 

But he should also observe that, destructive and childish as much 
of this book seems to be, its aims are eminently constructive, and 
that its challenge to ourselves and our contemporaries is impera- 
tive and urgent. We must regret that the author seems so often to 
bark up the wrong tree; but we should see that his attack is 
essentially directed on Victorian, liberal, diluted, one-sided pic- 
tures of God and his Christ which are utterly inadequate to the 
tasks which our age imposes upon humanity. We can only agree 
with Jung that these obsolete and insipid idols must be destroyed 
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60 BLACKFRIARS 
if a new realization of the God-Man in his wholeness is to be born 
in human minds and hearts, and humanity itself is to survive. But 
this precisely is the constant lesson to be drawn from a dispassion- 
ate reading of holy Scripture itself, and it is seldom more explicit 
than in the Book of Job itself. It is also the lesson of the history of 
the Church, whose task is to carry on and develop ‘what Jesus 
began to do and to teach’—what Jung calls the ‘continuing 
incarnation of God which began with Christ’. We too await 
another coming of Christ, not in meekness only, but in the full 
exercise of his power and majesty, and for ‘the hieros gamos, the 
marriage of the son with the mother bride.’3 The pity is that in 
his a a reaction against an emasculated version of Christianity, 
he has failed to see that he is, in spite of himself, on the side of the 
Bible and of authentic orthodox Christianity. Blake wrote of 
Milton that he was on the devil’s side without knowing it; we 
may say of Jung that he is on Yahweh’s side even when he seems 
to mock at hi 

In the very last sentence of the book, when all its Sturm und 
Drang have subsided, Jung leaves us in no doubt that he has known 
the answer to Job all along: 

‘Even the enlightened person remains what he is, and is never 

more than his own limited ego before the One who dwells in 

him, whose form has no visible boundaries, who encompasses 

him on all sides, fathomless as the abysms of the earth, and vast 

as the sky.’ 
What is this if not—though couched in more modern language 
—the answer to Job; precisely Yahweh’s answer to Job in 
Book of Job? 


3 Jung asserts that the hieros gamos with which the Apocalypse closes ‘takes place in 
ven... high above the devastated world’. This is unfortunately characteristic of his 
reading of a ‘pie in the sky’ Christianity into the Bible, even (in this case) to the extent 
of defying the explicit text. Apoc. 21, 1-3 could hardly be more clear to the contrary: 
there is ‘a new heaven and a new earth’, the old heaven-earth opposition is destroyed, 
the bride ‘comes down out of heaven from God’ and the ‘dwelling of God is with men’. 
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EVIL AND MRS KNIGHT 
HERBERT McCabe, O.P. 


HE remarkably violent storm which raged around the 

two talks broadcast last January by Mrs Margaret Knight! 

has now happily subsided and I do not want to start it 
again. Some of theattackson Mrs Knight’s views looked like simple 
manifestations of bad temper, if not of actual hysteria, and ve 
few showed much real understanding of her position. Although 
there is rather more rhetoric than logic in some of what she says, 
it seems to me that on the whole her talks present an understand- 
able and moderate non-Christian view. 

One who believes that religion is an illusion could do very much 
worse than follow Mrs Knight’s line of thought and action. She 
maintains, quite rightly, that it is inconsistent to ask your children 
to believe what you yourself think to be false. The Christian, of 
course, thinks it better that a non-Christian should sometimes be 
inconsistent in practice; just as a liberal humanist prefers a com- 
munist or fascist to act inconsistently with his principles, and 
rejoices to hear that children in Russian schools are brought up to 
respect ideals of scientific objectivity and intellectual honesty 
which a true communist might not accept. However one cannot 
expect a non-Christian to prefer to be inconsistent, one cannot 
blame Mrs Knight for wanting to be reasonable, and given that 
religion is an illusion it seems to me that her views are very 
reasonable. The question on which everything else turns is simply: 
Is religion an illusion or not? 

‘Religion’, says Mrs Knight, ‘is a system of belief. And a system 
of belief that is to be acceptable must satisfy the ordinary criteria 
of reason; the beliefs must be consistent with each other and not 
obviously in conflict with fact.’ I think this is perfectly true, but 
she goes on to say ‘Orthodox Christian beliefs . . . do not satisfy 
these criteria’. 

To support this claim she instances that “Orthodox Christian 
theology is inconsistent with the facts of evil’. Notice that this is 
given as an example of Christianity infringing the second criterion 
of reason (conflict with fact) and not the first (internal inconsis- 
tency). Mrs Knight herself believes that evil is a fact and finds this 
inconsistent with the doctrine that there is a wholly good and all- 
1 ‘Morals without Religion’, The Listener, January 13 and 20, 1955. 
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powerful creator. She firmly rejects the views of ‘some Christians 
who... try hard to convince cemnben that illness and pain and 
misery are not really evils’. Here again she is surely right; there 
really is a great deal of evil in the world. 

Mrs Knight, however, in her statement of the problem has 
unfortunately mixed up two different questions. It is one thing to 
ask: Is it possible for a good all-powerful God to have created a 
world containing evil? It is a diferent thing to ask: Why should 
God have created a world containing evil? Even if we answer “Yes’ 
to the first question, the second one still demands an answer. I 
agree with Mrs Knight that unless we can answer “Yes’ to the first, 
Christianity is intellectually unacceptable; and I think, as she does, 
that this would make it absolutely worthless. But the second ques- 
tion is an altogether different matter. It confronts us with the 
mystery of suffering and evil that has faced poets, theologians, 
novelists and mystics from the author of the Book of Job onwards. 
To this question the Christian does not know the answer; we 
know nothing about God’s intentions except what he himself has 
told us, and he has not told us this, we can only speak in hints and 
guesses. It is important to see that this second question is the real 
and profound problem of evil. In comparison with this the first 

uestion is bound to seem trivial and its answer merely a matter of 
logic-chopping, nevertheless unless we can answer the first 
question the second one cannot even arise. 

In order to answer the first we need to examine rather more 
closely than Mrs Knight has done the way in which we use words 
like ‘evil’, ‘bad’, etc. Mrs Knight would maintain, apparently, that 
when we say of George who has cancer, (a) that he has cancer, and 
(b) that he is in an evil condition, we are making two different 
statements about George and both of them are true. They are 
different statements because she clearly believes that it is logically 
possible to assert one and deny the other. Thus she envisages ‘some 
Christians’ who would do just this, and she does not accuse them 
of self-contradiction, she argues by an appeal to experience that 
they are mistaken. She seems to refer to both (a) and (b) as ‘facts’: 
(b), I take it, is what she would call a ‘fact of evil’, and she might 
call (a) a ‘fact of physiology’. I think she is absolutely right about 
this.2 


2 To assert this is, for St Thomas Aquinas, implicitly to assert that God exists. He said ‘If 
evil is {in Mrs Knight’s sense] God is.’ The god that Mrs Knight explicitly rejects is not 
the almighty and infinitely good God of Christianity but an idol. 
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Although evil is real in the sense that “This is bad’ or “This is an 
evil’ frequently make true statements and do not merely express 
our emotions or our intentions, we must not be misled by their 
grammatical form into supposing that evil is a sort of stuff, or that 
it is a special property that some things have. Grammatically the 
sentences are smndar to “This is yellow’ and “This is an orange’, but 
a little thought shows us how different they are from this. 

When we say that George’s condition is on the one hand 
cancerous and on the other hand evil, we do not assert that he is 
suffering from two ailments side by side, as though we had said 
that he had both cancer and a cold in the head. When we say that 
he has cancer we are saying that he is in a certain physiological 
condition; when we say that he is suffering an evil we are saying 
that he is in this very same condition and should not be so. To say 
that something is evil is to point to a lack of something that should 
be there; not a lack in the physiological sense—in fact, physio- 
logically, to have cancer is to have too much rather than too little 
re a lack of that health, wholeness, goodness or integrity that 
is due to the thing. 

Thus an evil is an absence, but not just an absence, it is the 
absence of what should be present. “This is bad’ is not simply like 
‘This is not yellow,’ for the latter merely indicates that a certain 

roperty is absent. It would be strange to say that there is a lot of 
not-yellowness’ in the world, but it makes perfectly ordinary 
sens to say, as Mrs Knight does, that there is a lot of badness in 
the world; what it means is that a lot of things in the world are 
not as good as they should be. 

Notice that this means that there cannot be anything that is 
purely and simply evil, just as there cannot be anything that is 
purely and simply defective, deformed, damaged or unsuccessful. 
In order for a in to be in an evil condition (e.g. sick) it must first 
of all be a dog which makes certain demands on health and hap- 
piness, it is just because its condition of sickness does not satisfy 
these demands that we say that it is an evil condition. To say that 
its condition is an evil for the dog is logically to imply that its 
being a dog involves it in having certain demands which may or 
may not be satisfied. But at least some of these demands must be 
met in order for the dog to be there at all to suffer its evils. When 
we put a wounded animal out of its misery by killing it we are 
precisely making it impossible for it to suffer evil by removing all 
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its good. This is what is meant by saying that evil is always found 
in good. Something can be good without being in any way evil, 
but it cannot be evil without being in some way good. A defective 
photograph must be at least some sort of photograph, an unsuc- 
cesful expedition must be an expedition, a sick man must be alive. 

We cannot quite say that a sick man is better than no man at all, 
because we normally use ‘better than’ to compare two grades of 
goodness, two degrees of fulfilment of the demands ss a thing, 
whereas no-man-at-all has no demands and is neither good nor 
evil. Still less can we say that no-man-at-all is worse than a sick 
man, since we do not say that something is worse unless it is at 
least bad, and no-man-at-all cannot be bad since it is in no sense 
good. We can easily get muddled about this, for we all learnt at 
school that you can think of a scale of numbers going . . . -2, -1, 0, 
I, 2,...and we think of 0 as being simply less than 1, and so it is 
for the purposes of certain mathematical calculations. But, as 
Professor Ryle has reminded us, it is dangerous to mix up the 
tone of voice in which you talk arithmetic with the tone of voice 
in which you talk about things. No apples is not a lesser quantity 
of apples than four apples, it just isn’t any apples in any ae 
and no man at all is not a man who is rather worse off than a b 
man, he just isn’t there at all. 

Now the Christian teaching is that God created the world out 
of nothing. There were no things ‘before’ creation, not an empty 
space, not even a time; and so we cannot say, for example, that it 
was better to create the world than not to have created it, even 
though once created the world is good. Nothing is improved by 
the creation, nothing in fact is changed, for ‘before’ creation there 
was no creature to be changed and God himself is not affected by 
his act of creating. Thus we cannot congratulate God on having 
made a good job of creation rather than botching it. When we 
. say that God is good we do not mean that he has done well in 
creating us; he would be neither more nor less good if he had not 
created anything at all. It is true that if he had not created the good 
world we would not be able to know or to say that he is good; for 
one thing we would not be here to know or say it, but when we 
do say it we do not mean that his creation is good (still less that it 
is entirely good) we mean that he is good. 

Thus we do not decide how good God is by estimating the 
goodness of the world. When we say that there is evil in the 
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world, i.e. that things are not as good as they should be, we do not 
mean that the work of creating has failed to fulfil certain demands 
(fortunately: for if this were so we could never remedy evils 
except by getting a new creation) for ‘before’ creation there could 
be no demands, there was nothing to have them. 

When an artist or craftsman bungles his job and makes some- 
thing ugly, inefficient, unsatisfactory or dection we rightly say 
that he was either incompetent (if he couldn’t do any better) or in 
some degree wicked (if he did it deliberately), and this is just 
because he is working within the world of better and worse, in 
which there are demands to be fulfilled. For such a man there is a 
context of demands and he either satisfies them or he does not. 
Mrs Knight conceives of the Christian God as being a human 
craftsman on a large scale, and she quite rightly refuses to believe 
in such a being. For certain purposes we can imagine that creating 
the world is like building a house or making a statue, and that God 
is an artist, but to suppose that God literally is this image we have 
invented is precisely what constitutes idolatry. 

This same idol haunts her when she asks about the ultimate 
sanction of morals. She supposes that Christians believe in a large 
and rather dangerous being who is part of the world and who 
delivers arbitrary commands. So that, for her, to ask: Why 
should I do God’s will? Why shouldn’t I please myself? presents 
the same sort of poser as: Why should I consider others? 

Mrs Knight, then, has shown that the real presence of evil in the 
world is inconsistent with the real presence of a perfectly com- 
petent and benevolent idol in the world. What she has not shown 
is that the reality of evil is inconsistent with the existence of God, 
who is not one among many other things in the world, but who 
brought the entire world into being out of nothing. Some people 
may feel that this makes God very remote and distant from us, but 
notice that we cannot, strictly speaking, say that God is outside the 
world any more than we can say he is inside it; on the contrary, it 
is just because God is not one among many things that he is inti- 
mately present to each one of his creatures. 

To have said this is not, as has been suggested, to dispose of 
the problem of evil. There remains the mystery: Why should God 
have created such a world? Only God can tell us the answer to this 
and he has not told us directly; only by contemplating the mys- 
teries of his purposes which he has revealed to us can we begin to 
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66 BLACKFRIARS 
see dimly with the mystics that ‘All things shall be well, and all 
manner of thing shall be well.’ 

Meanwhile Mrs Knight has destroyed one obstacle to the con- 
templation of the mysteries of God. To have repudiated and 
smashed the idol is an achievement, and it is a religious achieve- 
ment, one which she shares with the saint whom she quotes. I 
would not be surprised to learn that she shares a great deal more 
than this with St Augustine, who cared for nothing but truth and 


who also began with an intense awareness of suffering and evil in 
the world. 


TRY TO SAY WHAT HAPPENED IN YOUR OWN 
WORDS 


The disappearance of time at the needle’s point. 
The intercalation of roses and laughter. 


Summer was a voyage to find 
Among the sun-enamelled pools 
The cool heart of the afternoon. 


At last we came upon its profound mystery, 
Bathed in the silence of pomegranates, 
Nestling with wings folded 

In the angle of a sun-blind. 


To become aware again of the moving seasons, 
Between the lull of autumn and the crush of winter, 
Was a grief like old letters or polished stones; 

It was to feel 

The tooth of winter in the flesh of spring. 


RocER SHARROCK 
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AN AMERICAN CRITIC! 
W. W. Rosson 


R BLACKMUR is an American critic of considerable 
reputation—to judge from this book, not undeserved. 
is is the first olunaiit work of his I have read: I 
knew him previously as an authority on Henry James’s Prefaces, 
which I thought he overrated as criticism. The frequent bracketing 
of them (as of equal critical interest) with Flaubert’s Letters is unfor- 
tunate } sae greatness in criticism is more unequivocally mani- 
fest in the essays on French poets and novelists and in the book on 
Hawthorne. Mr Blackmur, however, himself shows (not always 
with happy results) the influence of ne so of the Prefaces (and 
sometimes of other Jamesian manners: the autobiographical anec- _ 
dote on page 9 is told in the style of A Small Boy and weer - His 
own virtues as a critic are a refreshing absence of the genteel kind 
of academicism and some powers of analysis of poetic effects—in 
which he shows the influence of Mr Empson. His general value- 
judgments and ascriptions of importance are not always to be 
trusted, and his critical tact (or ‘touch’) can be questionable, but 
we may usually expect intelligent and unexp comments from 
him—though they sometimes are rather marginal. The charac- 
teristic vice of his writing is corrugation—unnecessary difficulty; 
he falls into ‘pseudo-botanical’ jargon of the kind D. H. Lawrence 
objected to, fails satisfactorily to tackle his tnemes or even, at 
times, to make them intelligible, and at his worst shows a 
peculiarly American kind of externality—a lack of inner under- 
standing of the work, or the man, he is considering. Often the 
labour of making out what he means is much out of proportion to 
anything the reader eventually gets out of it. And finally, in some 
of the essays (see for example the last included, Lord Tennyson’s 
Scissors—this jocular title being a reference to Tennyson’s remark 
that he knew the metrical value of every English word except, 
perhaps, ‘scissors’) it is not clear what kind of discipline is 
controlling his procedure; it certainly does not seem to be a criti- 
cal one. Indiscipline may also be seen in his way of using his 
key terms—some of them, like ‘gesture’ itself, are applied so 
variously as to be of very doubtful use. 


1 Language as Gesture: Essays in the Craft and Elucidation of Modern Poetry. By R. P. 
Blackmur. (Allen and Unwin; 2ss.) 
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Mr Blackmur makes some interesting attempts in his first 
essay, and elsewhere, at stating the definiens of poetry— 
poetry that is poetry and nothing else; but I cannot see that he 
gets nearer an adequate statement than does M. Thierry Maulnier: 

L’effort de la poésie frangaise vers la poésie pure n’est donc point 
un effort pour priver le poéme de tout contenu autre que la poésie, 
ce qui n’aurait pas de sens, mais pour donner au poéme le pouvoir 
d’agir poétiquement sur la totalité de son contenu.’ The value of 
this kind of generality depends on a demonstration of its usefulness 
in the critic’s practice. So I will confine this review to considering 
some examples of Mr Blackmur’s performance as a critic: the 
importance we attach to his conceptions of poetry, and of poets’ 
use of language, must largely depend upon what we think of this. 

Mr Blackmur’s critical virtues are on the whole in evidence in 
his essay on Emily Dickinson, the conclusion of which runs: 
*,.. the bulk of her verse is not representative but mere fragmen- 
tary indicative notation. The pity of it is that the document her 
whole work makes shows nothing so much as that she had the 
themes, the insight, the observation, and the capacity for honesty, 
which had she only known how—or only known why—would 
have made the major instead of the minor fraction of her verse 
genuine poetry. But her dying society had no tradition by which 
to teach os the one lesson she did not know by instinct.’ The first 
sentence here, with its ‘representative’ and ‘indicative’, is in a 
graceless jargon—though it does not say nothing. The second 
sentence is clumsily written; the first seventeen words could have 
been advantageously replaced by “This is a pity, because her work 
as a whole shows . . .’, and what is said, though sound enough, is 
not a proof of remarkable percipience. It is fo the third sentence 
which plainly comes from a distinguished critic. Here, then, we 
have the typical mixture in Mr ahachener’s work: almost any page 
would provide similar examples. The summary I have quoted 
follows an extensive (but not, as sometimes in Mr Blackmur, over- 
elaborate) analysis of Emily Dickinson’s linguistic oddities and her 
characteristic failure, in much of her verse, to make a poem 
that was a poem for anyone but herself. Anyone i is 
interested in her can find here a good discussion of the reasons 
why, in comparison for instance with the author of Songs of 
Experience, she seems so fragmentary, provincial, and inadequate. 
Mr Blackmur is not so good on a greater poet, Thomas Hardy, 
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though he makes some excellent incidental remarks (“Hardy is the 
great example of a sensibility violated by ideas’—a reversal of 
Eliot’s early comment on James). Hardy undoubtedly produced, 
in the course of his long literary career, a good a of poor, 
eccentric, or glumly whimsical work. But Mr Blackmur gives far 
too much space to it. An essay on Hardy’s poetry should not pass 
over in silence things like The Voice, The Self-Unseeing, After a 
Journey, Paying Calls, During Wind and Rain, After the Visit . . . 
there are a few others, but not many, of such poems, reaching a 
level on which Hardy’s ‘ideas, formulas, obsessions’ (to quote Mr 
Blackmur) do not exist, and Hardy, as is so rarely the case, is both 
strongly idiosyncratic and a poet. But even of the Veteris Vestigia 
Flammae poems Mr Blackmur discusses only a minor one, The 
Walk. 1 disagree also with many of his incidental judgments— 
his high rating of the poem on the Titanic, for instance, and 
even, apparently, of the Swinburnesque elegy on Swinburne. 
And I feel that he presents us with Middleton Murry’s ‘modern’ 
Hardy rather than with the great Victorian. 

The two essays on the later Yeats bear interestingly on the 
question of the kind of value and validity we need ascribe to that 
poet’s ‘philosophy’ (in A Vision and the like). Mr Blackmur argues 
that Yeats had to have his ‘system’ to produce his ‘tragic poetry’, 
but that it is also to Yeats’s credit that, ‘when the system fails him’, 
he attempts to create ‘a dramatic, concrete equivalent for it’. 
Surely Yeats’s ‘system’ can only interest the admirer of his poetry 
if and when he does something ‘dramatic’ and ‘concrete’ with it. 
And surely in passing from No Second Troy or Adam’s Curse to 
Sailing to Byzantium or Among School Children we have not passed 
from one kind of poetry to another—a ‘philosophical’ or ‘sys- 
tematic’ kind: we may have passed from the lesser to the greater, 
but in so far as the greater is more full-bodied, involving a wider 
and deeper organization of the poet’s interests, so far do we have 
less need of external support or reference—whether that be pro- 
vided by our outside knowledge of the ‘system’ of the dabbler in 
occultism and amateur of idealist philosophy, of the declared atti- 
tudes of the Irish public figure, or of the pride, rage, or grief of 
the man who suffered. Certainly Yeats’s own interest in the 
elaborations of his ‘system’, together with his dealings in myth, 
mystery, and the occult, do present the critic with a real problem. 
Mr Blackmur, however, offers only this solution: we should 
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pce: Yeats’s magic literally as a machinery of meaning. . . 
search out the prose parallels and reconstruct the symbols he uses 
on their own terms in order to come on the emotional reality, 
if it is there, actually in the poems—when the machinery can be 
dispensed with’. He does not explain why we should have to do 
all this. Which is tantamount to saying x A in his dealings with 
Yeats, he is not enough of a critic. He attempts, it is true, to 
dissociate his approach from that of the expositor-exegete 
who takes the poet’s success as poet for granted; but this dissocia- 
tion would have told more if he had attempted a more summary, 
and more critical, treatment of Yeats’s poetry as a whole—a con- 
cise statement of just what it leaves us with. 

Suppose it were said, in answer to Mr Blackmur’s or Mr 
Ellmann’s claims for Yeats, that the poetry leaves us with little 
more than a manner; a conscious impressiveness of tenue im- 
~ claiming more respect for itself than, on reflection, we 

d shat it justifies. That estimate would need immediate quali- 
fication when we think of the superb poise or balance realized (if 
not sustained in its successors) in The Tower volume. But without 
bearing it in mind we may well find ourselves, like Mr Blackmur, 
shading off into the kind of industrious Yeats-exegete which at the 
outset he seemed determined not to be. Something of the same 
fate befell Mr Cleanth Brooks in Modern Poetry and the Tradition. 

Mr Blackmur writes effectively on Yeats’s stimulator Ezra 
Pound. While wishing he was even more explicit on this point, 
one does gather, by comparing his accounts of both poets, that he 
is conscious of Yeats’s superiority as a creative genius to Pound; 
while at the same time he lays the right stress upon Pound’s great, 
and varied, services to literature. He puts the Cantos firmly in 
their place, and writes well of Mauberley, though my own appro- 
bation of what he says about this last poem is qualified by his 
setting the Propertius above it. I greatly admire the Propertius, but 
Mauberley is a unique concentration of the poet’s powers, and in 
its fine expression of a more than personal irony, horror, and pity, 
might be called Pound’s Vanity of Human Wishes. And it still 
commonly receives much less than critical justice. But Mr Black- 
mur does on the whole give convincing backing to his general 
conclusion that ‘poets of the class in which Pound shines are of 
absolute preliminary necessity for the continuing life of poetry’. 

Mr Blackmutr’s essays on Eliot contain some striking aes 
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for example, the statement of the difference between Eliot and 
Dante (p. 218), which he enlarges admirably into a statement of 
the differences between the age of Eliot and the age of Dante. His 
essay on the plays is shrewd and forceful, though Catholic readers 
may not be satisfied with some of his incidental remarks about the 
Christian religion—Fr Victor White, I imagine, might have criti- 
cisms of the view that the Church as ‘docent’ (Mr Blackmur’s 
word) can only turn helplessly away from modern psychology. 
On the Four Quartets Mr Blackmur tends to fall into a kind of 
‘creative’ commentary which comes between us and the verse. 
As so often, the elucidator, intent on ‘doing justice’ to the poetry, 
turns out to be really less modest than the critic (for all his protest- 
ations of a greater humility): his light proves to be darkness. 

The other essays do not call for extensive discussion here. Mr 
Blackmur writes a good deal on minor American poets of more or 
less interest—Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, Allen Tate, 
E. E. Cummings, H.D., and William Carlos Williams are among 
those discussed. He approves in the main of the first three of these, 
disapproves of the last three. He takes rather long to make his 
points, and indulges sometimes in excessive and over-ingenious 
analysis; and, for all his vigour and candour, he again seems to lack 
critical force and edge. Thus: why does he take so many pages over 
Cummings, and not say straight out that he is not a poet at all? 
For I don’t think Mr Blackmur would disagree about Cummings: 
as he would, I am afraid, about Hart Crane. 

Mr Blackmur’s conception of criticism, and his attitude to other 
critics, are expounded in the essay on ‘A Critic’s Job of Work.’ 
The sections on Santayana, Van Wyck Brooks, and Granville 
Hicks (the last affording Mr Blackmur with the opportunity of 
some effective demolition-work) are well worth reading. This 
essay is superior to the last two, in which Mr Blackmur’s general- 
izing propensities do not appear to the best advantage, and they 
contain some amazing collocations, of which I have only room to 
cite one (‘D. H. Lawrence and Hart Crane’—p. 433). Taken with 
other things in the book, they make me wonder whether Mr 
Blackmur’s dictum that ‘criticism is not autonomous’, acceptable 
as it is in itself, is not contradicted by the claim for the elucidator 
which it is produced to support. In any case, when Mr Blackmur 
himself is a sound elucidator—when he really brings light—it is 
clear that he is also a critic. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND SOCIETY 


DONOVAN PURCELL 


HEN church building became possible again after the 
\ } \ / second World War there must have been many English 


Catholics who looked forward confidently to an era of 
vigorous and inspiring new churches enriched with the best 
examples of contemporary art. Among them were certainly a 
number of architects who, after a long enforced separation from 
their calling, longed for an opportunity to express, in the creation 
of a new church, their gratitude for a safe return and their hope 
for the future. 

Now, after nearly ten years during which many new churches 
have been built or planned, the prospect is so bleak that most of 
these architects, me many laymen with them, are feeling nothing 
but discouragement and frustration. A few of the new churches 
really do express a living art. The rest are pitiful proof of timid 
senlceniialins and of the still powerful effect of Pugin’s teaching 
that Gothic is the only proper and morally defensible style of 
architecture for churches, or be any buildings even remotely con- 
nected with them. Even where the strict Gothic is abandoned, the 
alternative seems only too often to be a veritable fruit salad of 
mixed conventional forms, something for all tastes. 

Art, it has been said, is the mirror of society. Just as Classical 
Greek culture produced the refined beauties of the Parthenon, so 
the vigorous and exuberant background of the four centuries 
following the Norman Conquest produced, by gradual develop- 
ment from the staid Romanesque, all the upsoaring excitement of 
Gothic architecture. And when, as happened so often in that age 
of daring innovation, part of a great church fell down or a small 
one pn. br enlargement, there was never any question whether 
the building was to be restored or enlarged in its original style. 
Always it was done in the latest manner, exploiting every struc- 
tural development known to the often much-travelled masons; 
and sometimes the enthusiasm for new ways of building was so 
great that early work was covered up by new, as at Gloucester and 


other cathedrals. Looking at such examples, who can regret the 
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covering of the old or fail to be thrilled as much by the courage 
of the builders as by the beauty of the result? 

How desperately disappointing by comparison are our mean 
little brick buildings me their sham Gothic windows and Italian 
marble fittings; and even the larger and more expensively built 
churches, however scholarly and correct they may be as essays in 
the style of a particular region at a particular period of Gothic 
development, lack always that vital spark of life which the 
creative genius and enthusiasm of the medieval masons imparted 
to the living architecture which they were creating. 

But these masons, and the carpenters who roofed-in the churches 
and made the lovely stalls and rood screens to furnish them, 
enjoyed the confidence and the enthusiastic support of their 
employers. The universal eclecticism of the nineteenth century, 
which even the romantic outpourings of Pugin and Ruskin and 
the persistent efforts of the ecclesiologists failed to cure, has des- 
troyed the confidence of potential employers not only in the 
creative abilities of architects and artists af our own generation 
but in their own judgment as well. It is also unfortunately clear 
from several recently completed buildings, and from the designs 
for others which have been published, that there are still architects 
in practice who lack the courage (or perhaps, what is worse, the 
vision) to lead their clients away from the supposed safety of 
familiar ‘church’ forms. At the same time there is ample evidence, 
for those who will seek it with an open mind, that there is not 
lacking a vigorous creative spirit which can emulate those 
medieval builders in striving constantly to use the newest develop- 
ments in structural forms with a wise combination of new and 
traditional materials to produce buildings, for whatever purpose, 
which are practical, dignified and beautiful. 

What, then, are these new structural developments and new 
materials, and how can they affect the design and planning of 
churches? 

The medieval churches tended to be long and narrow, because 
of the limited span which was possible for a timber roof or a stone 
vault. They were also lofty, in order that light could be admitted 
by clerestory windows above the aisle ies If such a church be 
small, only those who can find seats in the nave can hope for a 
clear view of the altar. If it be large, and therefore long, those 
sitting towards the back are so remote from the altar that piety 
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little short of the heroic is required to enable them to feel them- 
selves part of what is happening so far away. And on the purely 
material plane, what Anglican incumbent of a clerestoried 
medieval church will not speak with feeling of the difficulties and 
expense of heating such 1 building, where the warmed air dissi- 
pates itself high above the heads of the congregation? 

‘It may well be argued that the one over-riding aim in modern 
church-building must be to focus attention upon, and make 
possible the sight and assimilation of, the great realities of the 
Mass and the sacramental life—to reproduce, that is, so far as may 
be, the immediacy and consequent sense of reality of the slum 
room of today’s industrial city, the “‘hiding-hole”’ of the times of 
persecution in England, the catacombs of ot early christians. The 
essential is that the Mass should not be a far-off spectacle but an 
actio (as the Canon of the Mass is called) in which all are near 
cnsings to share and which all, therefore, can absorb and assimi- 
late.’1 This ideal, the offering of the Mass as a corporate act of 
worship, can only be fully realized in a building in which all the 
— present are gathered near, if not actually round the altar; 
so that, just as the Mass is the hub and centre of their Christian 
life, so the altar becomes the hub and centre of their worship. This 
is not a new idea, as the sixth-century church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna and many others bear witness; but it is interesting to 
reflect upon the question whether the creators of these earlier 
‘centrally planned’ churches were not influenced as much by a 
striving after a perfect architectural form as by the conception of 
the altar as the focal point (in San Vitale, for instance, the altar is 
in fact placed in an apse in one face of the octagon). 

The Greek cross plan, with four equal arms and the altar at the 
crossing, goes some way towards realizing the ideal. But even 
here there are distinct compartments, so that those in one arm 
may be scarcely conscious of those in another arm at right angles 
to them. It can only be fully realized in a plan which is some part 
of a circle, or perhaps of an octagon. The Greek theatre, originally 
planned for the performance of religious rites, would seem to be 
very nearly the ideal shape (and is there really any reason why the 
seats should not be raised in tiers for better vision, with gently 
sloping access and processional gangways?). It has yet to be proved 
that such a plan would offer serious obstacles to the full and digni- 


1 Gerald Vann, 0.P. The Water and the Fire, footnote to p. 158. 
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fied performance of the Church’s ritual; even if there were minor 
difficulties, the gain in having all the congregation gathered as one 
family round the priest at the altar is great enough to offset them. 

With the limited structural knowledge and the few materials 
available to the medieval mason such a plan was clearly impractic- 
able (though the great fourteenth-century lantern at Ely Cathedral 
proves that it was not impossible in exceptional circumstances). 
But the great advance in the structural use of metals, alone or 
combined with concrete, and of laminated timber members, now 
makes the construction and the roofing over of almost any shape 
quite practicable; while the development of various kinds of 
lightweight metal sheeting and of manufactured materials of great 
stability and often high insulating value has made possible build- 
ings of long life and low upkeep and heating costs. 

Of the older materials bricks still hold their own, for the better 
bricks have a wi and a permanance only equalled by the best 
building stones; and these latter are now too expensive for general 
building purposes, so that they must be confined to a limited use 
where their beauty of texture and colour can be most fully 
exploited. Timber is still the ‘kindest’ of all materials, and new 
hardwoods of great beauty from Africa and the East are available, 
hardwoods which do not need to be carved into elaborate shapes 
because there is beauty enough already in their colour and figuring. 
There are also, unfortunately, manufactured materials which pre- 
tend to be something else—concrete dressed up as stone, plastic 
sheeting skilfully surfaced to resemble wood and a ene a of 
other lien but they are but cheap imitations and a few years 
use or weathering will show them up literally in their true colours. 

It is sometimes said that a church ‘should at least look like a 
church’; which begs the question ‘what does a church look like?’ 
Weare back at our Gothic beginning. The idea that Gothic forms 
create the only proper background for Christian worship is so 
absurd when considered in its true perspective in the whole picture 
of the Church’s history that it should not be necessary to refute it 
now. But it is a deplorable fact that churches in this and other 
dead styles are still rising as monuments to muddled thinking, not 
only here but also in parts of the world far removed from the 
regions in which these styles of building developed so naturally 
out of their environment. 

Does it really matter if a new church is a complete departure 
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from traditional and familiar forms? Can unfamiliar shapes not be 
beautiful as well as more practical? There is, as many converts 
realize, a more than aesthetic importance in this question, for it 
has a profound theological eer sr Writing on ‘the move- 
ment within the Church to restore the purity of its worship and 
to free it from vulgarities and sentimentalities and bric-a-brac’, Fr 
Gerald Vann has expressed this significance very clearly :2 

“We have much here to be thankful for; in contemporary 
church building which not only shows an admirable asceticism in 
its art, an insistence on essentials, on the idea of the church as a 
temple of sacrifice and not a repository of ecclesiastical objets, but 
also is admirable in its use of contemporary idiom, underlying the 
Church’s actuality instead of presenting it as something outmoded 
and moribund by attempting to resurrect for it styles which have 
long since rete 4 to be an expression of a living culture’. 

In this brief paragraph Fr Vann sums up both the solution which 
is being sought by all too few and the error into which all too 
many are still fallin . Outside the Church there are plenty of 
enemies who are “4 too anxious to point to it as a survival of 
something appropriate to another age. How long shall we con- 
tinue to play into their hands and to bring unnecessary scorn and 
ridicule upon the Church in England? A living church architecture 
will only emerge when clergy, laity and architects are once again 
united in their determination to use the best and most appropriate 
of all the means of building which God has given us to create for 
him houses which will be living, vital expressions of a living, vital 
faith. 


2 Op.cit., p. 178. 
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CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
Ill. ‘AND IN JESUS CHRIST’ 


IAN HIstop, o.pP. 


HE fall of man is the result of man’s choice—he chooses 

to live centred on himself. This choice cuts him off from 

God and plunges him into a morass of unreality, for life 
apart from the Creator loses all meaning. The only reality that 
remains is the choice, the first sin that parts man from God. All 
men are born in disobedience, in a situation created by sin. Man 
by reason of his history, his origin from Adam, cannot fulfil the 
purpose of his first creation; fallen from grace, with his natural 
strength impaired, his state is that of original sin. The world is the 
system man builds up in self seeking; the flesh is man’s desire, 
greedy for life, asserting itself against God. Each actual sin he 
commits is his personal endorsement of the state in which he is 
born. 

Though he is prone to sin, though he is often sinful, man is not 
evil by nature; he tries to escape, he longs for beauty, for justice, 
for truth, above all for love. He can pervert these things, for he is 
free; for the same reason he can choose them, and pursue them 
when they elude his grasp. He has imagined beings who will 
bring these things to him, he has followed prophets and elaborated 
techniques. He has known failure and he ve seen himself as 
failing; sometimes he comes near to a knowledge of sin. 

Man is fallen, but he is still made in the image of God; he is still 
free, still, when he will, open to good. Fall as far as he may, he 
cannot fall out of the providence of God; plan as he may, he 
cannot close out the purpose of God. It is fallen man whom God 
instructs in Abraham; it is fallen man whom God leads out of 
Egypt, with whom he makes a covenant. Man’s pride and sin 
become the occasion of a clearer revelation of God’s nature, of his 
mercy and loving kindness towards his people. 

The prophets brought the message that God helps, that he will 
save his people, that his mercy and his glory cover the earth. 
Through the testimony of the apostles, we know that God had 
spoken when the angel, speaking to Mary, said he was to be 
called Jesus. 
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He is the answer given by God to sin; he is the restorer of what 
was lost, for he is Emmanuel, God with us. Through his presence, 
God is present, and by him grace, union in love with God, is 
restored. 

This is the very core of the creed. For us everything begins here. 
Weare not the Adam of the first creation; aes si whe wait 
for God. The coming of Christ is the end of the waiting, and the 
beginning of the new creation; of that great day of the Lord, the 
Kingdom of God, which is Christ ruling in the souls of men. This 
is the event, for it is here that God acts. It is his creative word 
breaking through and establishing a central point for all human 
history. Man lives either before or after Christ; no other time is 
relevant to him as human. 

This is expressed by the second article of the creed: ‘In Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord’. This was expressed by the first 
Christians when they said Jesus is Lord. The Child is born and he 
is the longed-for One of Israel; the Child is born and the Word 
is made flesh. This is quite clear from the Gospels. The Man 
heard, known and St teaches with authority, and proves by 
miracles that he is one with the Father. It goes even further than 
that. Apart from him no one really knows the Father. It is only 
the Son who knows the Father, only the Son who can reveal the 
Father to men. He is not simply the spokesman of the Father, he 
is the Word of the Father. He is not just a teacher of genius, or 
one inspired; he is the Wisdom of God. God chose us in him, 
wrote St Paul, before the foundation of the world. He is the Word 
who is with God, the Word that is God; it is the second Person of 
the Trinity who condescends, who empties himself and becomes 
a servant. In doing so he makes known to us the mystery of the 
will of the Father. It is because he is the Son, because he is the 
uncreated Wisdom, that he, and he alone, can reveal to man the 
mystery. No other has seen the Father: he is one with the Father, 
he alone can speak with authority. 

For the Christian, as for St Peter, the crisis of personal history 
comes when the question is put: “Whom do you say that I am?’ 
The response is the assertion of the second article: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’. This central text brings home 
two vital points. Peter is confronted by a man with whom he 
had by now spent some time, and he is asked first what people 
generally thought of Jesus, and secondly what he himself believed. 
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Peter is not being asked whether he regards some myth or saga as 
a plausible enough story; he is asked what he thinks of a historical 
character, of one who led a physical existence. It is this being that 
Peter says is the Son of the Living God. Not, be it noted, an 
emanation of some god or other, but the Son of Jahve, before 
whoin there may be no other God. The reply of Peter bears wit- 
ness to the majesty of the person of Christ in such a way that it 
becomes misleading to call Christ divine. Why? Because one who 
is divine shares in divinity—and by common usage the term is 
applied very widely. No, he was not divine, he was Gop. 

The second points seems much less important. It is from one 
angle very ordinary. Man chooses and judges: that is, he remains 
free. As Adam’s choice was free, so is ours. It is true that from 
another angle this is very surprising. For man to make here an 
efficacious choice, God must intervene with his grace; the grace 
which Christ brings to all men is applied by Christ as Lord to 
convert—that is to turn a soul towards God. It implies the mercy 
and the love of God who does not remember our sins; it implies 
his intervention, the unfolding of his salvific plan. 

Man judges, he remains as he was made, an intelligent being. 
He sees, he questions, he weighs evidence—in the face of the 
claim made, only an intolerable levity of mind, vast indolence or 
sheer ignorance can explain any other course. He then speaks and 
his words are judgment. In judging he is judged—if the Light has 
shined in the darkness and the darkness has not comprehended, it 
is without excuse. The decision here cannot be trivial—it involves 
all one’s life, and is its testing. None the less it is a decision that 
cannot be forced, in the sense that by being clever, man can worry 
it out quickly or find a slick answer. The answer may be given 
almost gradually by a whole life, or reached after years, or it can 
blind with its suddenness. It will involve respect for evidence; it 
will also involve wrestling with the angel of God, but most of all 
it involves waiting. 

This is all conveyed in a quite straightforward way in the 
article. It is worth while just looking at each of the terms used. 
Both his names are given by God; they are imposed by the 
messengers of God. He is not Saviour because we have longed for 
a Saviour, but because he has been given to us. There is no sugges- 
tion in Scripture or Creed that he is the product, even the finest 
product, of the human spirit. All great and good men witness to 
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him, but do so as deriving their power from him, either explicitly 
as the saints do, or as those do who are used by God to prepare 
men for the knowledge of Christ. He is Jesus, the Saviour; his 
name is the only name given to men by which they can be saved, 
the name before which all, in heaven or on earth, must bow. 

He is Christ, he is the Messias, the Anointed. So often we slip 
over the word, treating it as if it were a mere surname. He is the 
King, the Priest, for whom the people of God has waited. The 
title says he has come to deliver; he is also the Servant of the Lord, 
the despised one who carries the sin of the people. He is the Son 
of David, sprung from God’s chosen servant, to rule the people; 
he is the branch and the remnant; all others have fallen, wandered 
away from God, but he remains carrying the hope of Israel, so 
that in him the seed of Abraham is blessed. He is the presence that 
went before the people in the exodus, that protected them, that 
made the temple holy. All this and a great deal more is conveyed 
by the use of the term ‘Christ’. That the early Christian com- 
munity was quite clear on this we can see from St Peter’s sermons 
in the first part of the Book of Acts. It is Jesus whom God has 
made both Christ and Lord, and the apostles cease not to teach 
and to preach Jesus as the Christ. Why? Once again because in 
none see is salvation. 

Next, the Church emphasizes what has been said by the use of 
two phrases. He is the only Son, and he is our Lord. 

He is the ‘only Son’. In all the synoptic Gospels he is called the 
Son of God, and the title does not Jee imply that he recognized 
God as Father, or that he is recognized as being full of power of 
the Father. It asserts that in him the full sovereignty of God is 
revealed; because the Son has come, the Kingdom of God is here. 
He is with the Father before all ages. The Son is eternally begotten 
of the Father, equal to the Father as the image of his perfection; 
he is the Word and the Wisdom of God. He is the only, the 
unique, Son of the Father. It is this Person that is incarnate. It is 
the only begotten Son of the Father who became flesh, One who 
is the Son of God by right—-this is the teaching of both St John 
and St Paul. 

He is ‘our Lord’. This again is a word of immense significance. 
Jesus is Lord. The term ‘lord’ has become secularized, even a little 
absurd, to the European mind. Perhaps this is a good thing in so 
far as it saves us from the connotation of the word as applied to 
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‘the many’ of the pagans—the Lord Zeus, the Lord Horus, and so 
on. None the less it is primarily a religious word, a title given to a 
holy one, and in each belief it is given a distinctive nuance. 
Greek translators of the Old Testament used the Greek for ‘Lord’ 
to render the name of the Holy One of Israel, so that when a Jew 
like St Paul used the word of Jesus, or the early Jewish Church 
applied it to him as a title, they obviously meant to convey not a 
Greek idea, but the claim that was blasphemy to the rulers of the 
people, and salvation for those in darkness. So high is the claim 
made by the use of the title that it can only be said in the Spirit 
that Jesus is Lord. To grasp, even from afar, which is faith, the 
mind of man must be enlightened; for this is the great mystery— 
that Jesus the Lord is the Son of God. 

Because it is a mystery, that is a truth which is beyond the 

wer of the human mind to penetrate, the evidence for it must 
“4 extrinsic. The Scriptures witness from the first age of the 
Church that the claim was made and the deeds done; the saints 
witness through the ages to his power. The evidence, as it were, 
herds us towards some judgment. The Gospels are history, and as 
history they witness through the centuries of criticism to the claim 
of Christ. Have philosophy or science anything to say that affects 
the possibility of such a claim? The questions arise inevitably and 
must be faced honestly, giving to each its value. In the last resort, 
it is a decision of faith, something for which our minds, drawn 
towards truth, can clear the ground, but which is itself only 
accepted on the authority of God whose word, in faith, carries its 
own evidence. 

It is the task of the Church to preach the Gospel of Christ, but 
this Gospel is not merely a teaching, a telling of good news. The 
Gospel is Christ himself; the action of God in the world, of which 
the telling is but the verbal witness. The Gospel is the light in the 
darkness, the remission of sins, the giving of life. Faith comes 
through hearing, through preaching, but only in part, for it is 
dependent on the action of God in Christ, or the gift of grace 
which restores and elevates the soul. It is because Christ is Lord 
and Saviour that we can believe. 
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“MipsuMMER Marriace.’ Monteverdi defined opera as dramma per 
musica. True drama is the portrayal of the actions of men and women 
and their consequences; it may or may not be the vehicle of an allegory 
but it must be a self-sufficing consistent representation of humanity. 
Michael Tippett’s Midsummer Marriage, recently performed at Covent 
Garden, is not true opera because it is not true drama. Tippett’s plot 
(if indeed it can be called a plot) is so concerned with the allegorical 
import of its message that it fails to be a human story. Consequently 
a symbolic quiz is substituted for the normal dramatic participation of 
the audience. 

The symbols derive much of the manner of their representation 
from the syncretism of Jung’s psychology. Greek, Hindu and barbaric 
elements are mingled in a general pers seer which so confuses the 
true significance of the symbols that any meaning they may have in 
the operatic context is almost entirely arbitrary. To put it simply, 
the symbols have ceased to be truly symbolic. We are not faced here 
by Eliot’s ‘heap of broken images’ but by synthetic substitutes. In a 
series of articles published in the Observer, the composer attempted to 
justify his experiment. “While collective, mythological material is 
always traditional, the specific twentieth-century quality is the power 
to transmute such material into an immediate experience of our day... 
There is a long tradition associating opera with the marvellous . . . 
and if we consider this tradition as legitimate, then it should be 
reasonable in an opera to have a greater percentage of the marvellous 
to a smaller amount of everyday. For he greater percentage of the 
marvellous will allow the opera composer to present the collective 
spiritual experience more nakedly and immediately—the music 
helping to suspend the critical and analytical judgment, without which 

ppening no experience of the numinous can be immediate at all.’ 
It is certainly true that the ‘marvellous’ plays a great part in many 
operas, but there is all the difference in the se between a naive 
fairy-tale (as for example The Magic Flute) and a presentation of a 
collective spiritual experience ‘in order to ‘experience the numinous’, 
whatever es phrases may mean. It is not the business of opera to 
provide a religious revelation. 

The libretto is often obscure and awkward, making the exposition 
of the search for ‘self-knowledge’ by the betrothed couple more 
difficult to follow than it might have been. For example (and it is 
typical of many instances), take Sosostris’ aria in the third Act: 
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“Who hopes to conjure with the world of dreams, 

Waking to life my visionary powers, 

He draws inexorably out from the vast 

Lottery a dream to dream himself. 

The ilusion that you practise power is delusion.’ 

This can be read several times before any meaning is apparent. When 
it is heard to music it is incomprehensible. Tippett is too good a 
composer not to know this and it is sad to observe his psychological 
proselytism getting the better of his musical judgment. 

Much of the music qua music is very beautiful and makes a deep 
impression in spite of the subject and a very bad stage production. It 
has great melodic charm and all the rhythmic vivacity of Tippett’s 
other music. The orchestration is sometimes so heavy that it thereby 
obscures the voices, whose parts are by no means easy to sing effectively. 
But it is not dramatic music. There is no characterization and too little 
contrast in the elaborate contrapuntal texture. The “Ritual Dances’ 
are perhaps the best thing in the work, and since these can be (and have 
been) detached and performed separately, may well prove the most 
enduring music. At the second performance I found my eyes continu- 
ally closing to avoid watching again the antics on the stage and it was 
then that I found myself enjoying the music best. The words could be 
largely disregarded and (save for the rather tedious recitatives) the 
music perceived as a beautiful flow of symphonic sound. Singers and 
orchestra under John Pritchard’s careful direction certainly gave their 
best efforts to putting the work over. That they did not wholly succeed 
was not in any way their fault. For allegory is not the task of opera. 
The composer seems to have envisaged a presentation of a neo-gnostic 
rite, a musical substitute for ‘canned religious worship, which 
should be for twentieth-century man what Wagner fondly imagined 
that Parsifal should be for the nineteenth-century. But Parsifal can be 
enjoyed as a medieval story and its repulsive philosophy ignored. 
Not so with Tippett’s opera which has no story other than the represen- 
tations of its symbols. All symbols point ultimately to their divine 
Referent without which they lose meaning. Substitution of psychology 
is utterly ineffectual. And all this muddle, to quote Chesterton, 
‘because you are frightened of four words: Verbum caro factum est.’ 


ANTHONY MILNER 


TELEVISION AND Personatities. The extraordinary thing about 
television is the mythology it creates: the familiar figures of its parlour- 
games are by this a sort of lares et penates, domestic gods no detail of 
whose existence is not the subject of fascinated speculation by the 
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viewing millions. Recently the B.B.C. ‘Critics’ had a lively discussion 
on this subject, and in rather a highbrow way they unearthed a clue 
or two. Whether or not Gilbert Harding is really an ‘Uncle figure’, 
the occasional visitor, gruff and unpredictable, who enlivens the 
ordinary routine of family life, he is certainly much more than an 
entertainer. For television means an invasion of the formerly closed 
circle: strange and exciting visitants disturb the fumed oak furniture 
and ‘personalities’, whether Mr Harding or even a genuine viscountess, 
look you straight in the eyes and give you the illusion that they’re 
interested in you: as well they may be, since you are their bread-and- 
butter—and caviare. Absurd to exaggerate what this might ultimately 
mean—especially if the critic carries too ready a load of psychological 
explanations—but there’s need already to look for some responsibility 
in the use of this easy power. Perhaps the B.B.C. could spend some time 
in trying to find out what they are really trying to do: too often one 
feels that the television ‘personality’ is saving them from some neces- 
sary thinking. 

AJ. 


Umserto D. Vittorio de Sica’s masterpiece (for so the director himself 
regards it) has at last been publicly shown in London and this harrowing 
study of old age deserves a much wider public than that of the minority 
cinemas. Here, faithfully recorded, is the story of an old man’s attempt 
to keep his independence as a person in the midst of the heartless 
anonymity of the city. All turns on his struggles to pay the rent for 
his room. He even goes to hospital to save on food: he even tries to 
ie a brilliant sequence shows him awkwardly putting out the 
palm of his hand, then turning it in shame upwards as though to see 
whether it has begun to rain. De Sica reveals his compassion and his 
anger in this film. Its single faithful being is a dog; and most English 
critics have missed the special irony here, for to Italians a dog is not the 
faithful friend of English idolatry. A dog is despised or tolerated or 
teased, but to Umberto his dog is his hope and indeed his salvation. 
This is a picture quite innocent of grace, but never has the cinema seen 
so moving an account of the situation that grace is given to heal. 
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Tue Kinc’s PEACE 1637-1641. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Collins; 25s.) 
In this volume Miss Wedgwood has given us the first section of her 
history of the years which covered a Civil Wars and the brief 
Republican experiment. The series is fitly called “The Great Rebellion’ 
| indeed, it has something of the scope of Clarendon. This study 
of the last period of peace is balanced and scholarly with that just 
evaluation of competing factors that marked the author’s masterly 
survey The Thirty Years War. The long first chapter is entitled ‘Court 
and Country’ and contains an excellent introductory survey. Its 
writing has that attractive ease to which Miss Wedgwood has accus- 
tomed us. The character sketches of the leading figures are clearly the 
result of much consideration and research, the i. being, perhaps, the 
remarkable analysis of the King’s character. The author delineates 
with care the limits of his experience and knowledge. One comment 
is particularly revealing and wholly novel. “The King’, she writes on 
pages 152-3, ‘was serious-minded, but he was not industrious. His 
vity of manner, and the solemn character of many of his pleasures, 
Reve one much to conceal the disarmingly simple truth that he was 
lazy in all matters of government. His casual attitude to his council, 
his unwillingness to listen to disturbing information, his hunting 
three or four times a week, the long hours spent in pursuit or enjoy- 
ment of works of art, or in theological discussion—all tell the same 
tale: he was not interested in practical administration.” 

In this connection Miss Wedgwood is particularly valuable on the 
fiscal side. She sets in due proportion the whole question of the Crown 
revenue and of the measures taken to strengthen it. Her account 
of the soap monopoly is lucid, and she makes the interesting point that 
by restricting the use of whale oil for soap the King injured the Arctic 
fishery interests of the Scots. Attention is yi to the Earl of Stirling’s 
mismanagement of the copper coinage as a contributory factor in the 
development of the Scottish troubles. 

Throughout the book the character sketches are detailed and for 
the most part just. Attention should be drawn to those of Pym and 
Hamilton. The former contains all that we know or are ever likely 
to discover about the Parliamentary leader in his personal relations. 
It ties up with a clear account of the Providence Company and its role. 
The account of Hamilton represents a more difficult achievement. The 
author gives us the most convincing account of Hamilton that has yet 
appeared, an account all the more useful as a result of its note of 
hesitation. It is most difficult to penetrate the character of Charles I’s 


commissioner in Scotland. 
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Miss Wedgwood is notably at home in dealing with political and 
fiscal questions and also those relating to foreign policy. She is inclined 
to ach, meer 2ee class interests and group solidarity, but in general 
her account of the development of the situation is as convincing 
as it is readable. She has at her command a smooth resilient prose. 
The problem of shifting the focus of interest between London, Scotland 
and Ireland is always ‘ifficult to solve, but the author presents a lucid 
narrative. Wales hardly enters into the picture and such comments 
as are made are over-generalized. The central section of the book is 
entitled “The Challenge from Scotland’ and full weight is given to the 
importance of the Scottish action in precipitating the general conflict. 
The account of Irish affairs shows a clear sympathy for Strafford and 
Ormonde. Miss Wedgwood makes a just and penetrating comment in 
regard to the King’s sacrifice of his great minister. “The tragedy’, she 
writes on page 427, ‘was for Charles a moral one; he never fully realized 
the enormity of the political mistake, or the cruelty of the personal 
betrayal. He had valued Strafford as a servant but never loved him asa 
friend, and he had not adequately understood the significance of 
Strafford’s fate in the conflict between him and his parliament.’ 

It is clear that the growth of the Puritan opposition is reserved for 
fuller treatment in the next volume. This will need care, for the 
author shows little natural sympathy for that religious enthusiasm 
which was to prove so great a sustaining force for many of those who 
came to oppose their sovereign in the Civil Wars. It is noticeable that 
she is very sharp in her assessment of Wariston. On the other hand the 
approach to Anglicans and Catholics is understanding. 

The whole fine narrative is a great achievement and in the end 
the mind returns to the delightful opening chapter and to the careful 
selection of small detail. An immense work has gone into this book. 
It is instinct with a scholarly detachment. We are given a perfect 

icture of the King’s surroundings and the most valuable account that 
cS yet been written of Charles I himself. 
Davip MATHEW 


Soviet Russia. An Introduction. By Jacob Miller, Lecturer in 
Soviet Social and Economic Institutions, University of Glasgow. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library; 8s.) 

Nowadays any book on Russia is apt to excite strong emotions in 
the writer, the reader, or both. As befits a University Lecturer, Mr 
Miller apparently seeks to avoid this, but seems to do so by placing 
the most favourable intepretation on the system in force in the U.S.S.R. 
and certain consequential events. In fact, the impression is inescapable 
that, in thus leaning over backward, he has sometimes lost his balance. 
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For example, to say that ‘the Russian people for the most part are not 
liticians’, is one thing, mercifully true of countries other than the 

U.S.S.R.; but then to add, ‘but’ [the Russian people] ‘use the politicians 

that lie to hand for doing the job that needs to be done, just as we do’, 

: a different thing altogether, arousing astonishment, query and 
ubt. 

Mr Miller usefully draws frequent attention to the past history of 
Russia, which we, with a different heritage, are apt to forget. From 
this he infers that Russians are accustomed to—and are jo even 
psychologically attracted to—absolute autocracy, a police-state system, 
the use of religion by an autocrat as a footstool to support his policies 
and to actions by de ruling power which, in our so-called demo- 
cracies, would today provoke immediate revolution, were it con- 
ceivable that such methods should be attempted among us. He observes 
that whereas we have learnt how ‘various parts of society’ may ‘go on 
living together, often in mutual disapproval’, the Russian temperament 
is such that ‘mutual disapproval, ie it is strong enough, means that 
different groups do not go on living together: one or the other is con- 
demned to death’. Mr Miller fails to draw from this assertion any 
conclusion. 

It is a misfortune that, presumably in his love for the Russian 

ples, Mr Miller has found himself obliged to employ at times 
Scenes and arguments reminiscent of the ‘fellow-traveller’. To 
dismiss, with the death of Beria, the M.V.D. as a passing phenomenon 
for which the Soviet rulers were hardly responsible, may temporarily 
please Mr Krushchev, but other inferences, such as the laudation of 
Stalin, may not make Mr Malenkov happy. 
DrEsMOND MorTON 


INTRODUCTORY Papers ON Dante. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Methuen; 
218. 
th first thing to say about this book is that it fairly throbs with life; 
and the second is that despite some inaccuracies and much exaggera- 
tion—a by-product of liveliness—it is a very good introduction to 
some aspects of the Divine Comedy, and in particular to its theological 
structure, and, in a lesser degree, to its function as expressing the poet’s 
onality. Under the latter head I include Miss Sayer’s stress on Dante’s 
aan to which she devotes a fairly convincing chapter (though her 
translation of the Inferno had put one on one’s guard), and also her 
stress on the ‘popular’ character of the great poem. This point Miss 
Sayers delights to emphasize: ‘Dante wrote for the common man and 
woman’, and again, with more precision: ‘Dante is a difficult poet, 
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obscure poet’. Once we know his assumptions and technical vocabulary, 
he is ‘for the most part lucid as the day . . . his poem is as public and 
universal as the Christian Faith itself’: to which Dr Barbara Reynolds 
in her Preface, gives a scholar’s slightly qualified support: “This does 
not mean that he was a “popular” writer, but simply that he wrote for 
a public wider than the academic circle’. And his message, Miss 
Sayers is convinced, is as relevant now as it ever was: the Comedy is 
spiritually contemporary; a ‘vital nutrimento’ for the twentieth 
century, to which it only awaits that introduction which Miss Sayers 
is, of all people, the best qualified to effect. With her enthusiasm, her 
learning, her commonsense and her plain English, she is obviously 
Dante’s angel to the Anglo-Saxons. In passing, her training in Dante 
studies has been British in, I think, a rather limiting way; though 
indeed she is little worse for her devotion to Charles Williams, and in 
some respects is the gainer by it. Her gift of confidence is fortunately 
no more obvious than her other and better gifts of piety (both humane 
and Christian), of energy and of intelligence; and I personally feel the 
more bound to salute these qualities in her, since I question many of 


her judgments and I am not attracted by her style. 


Perhaps her chief qualification to write on Dante is her intellectual 
energy. A lazy reader may enjoy Dante in small doses, but no poet so 
richly repays hard work. Miss Sayers has read the Comedy ‘innumerable 
times’; : has ransacked her pretty extensive vocabulary, translating 
it; and, more to the point here, she has really tried to understand its 
theology. Indeed her two most theological chapters, “The Meaning of 
Heaven and Hell’, and “The Meaning of Purgatory’, seem to me the 
best in the book. In both, the exposition of doctrine—preliminary 
to a swift survey of one or other of the three parts of the Comedy— 
is very well done indeed: it is both serious and popular, honest and 
light-hearted—but not, thank goodness, facetious, though this cannot 
be said of other sections of this book. The chapter on Purgatory is 
especially remarkable for its serious attention to Catholic sources and 
for the balanced way it keeps in view both elements of the Catholic 
doctrine, the ‘ameliorative’ and the satisfactory, ‘internal amendment 
and external amends’. She finds both elements in St Thomas (Ia-Ilae, 
87, 6) and has a just sense of the way they harmonize in the Purgatorio: 
‘in Dante . . . they are fused and blended together, with the emphasis 
laying always on the purification of the heart and the eager consent of 
the will. You pay the price—but you pay it because you want to, and 
because it is your only means of expressing your love and sorrow: 
and in paying you grow clean and fit to receive the forgiveness freely 
offered and to return to that right relationship which nothing but 
your folly ever disturbed.’ I doubt whether anything better has 
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been written on the theology of the Purgatorio, whether the Christian 
character of that exquisite third of the Comedy has ever been more 
simply and convincingly related to Catholic teaching. 

I have dwelt on what seem to me the excellencies of this book, 
because if I were to press my objections to certain points, I should 
become rather involved and excessively tedious. Besides, it is nice to 
pay compliments. But I must add that if much of Miss Sayers’ book is 
theological explanation of the Comedy, and very good too, a large part 
of it, and in her eyes just as important a part, is taken up with an 
attempt to explain Dante’s allegorical method: and here I find myself 
admiring her ingenuity, amazed at her assurance and unconvinsed by 
her conclusions. And to those of her readers who are beginners in 
Dante, I should like to say, perforce dogmatically, two things: that it is 
less necessary than she thinks to sort out and define the four ‘senses’ 
of the Comedy before one starts to read it; and that her confident 
elucidation mf these four ‘senses’ is unsupported by the main tradition 
of Dante scholarship and is very questionable in itself. But it is quite 
good reading. 

KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


Tue ENGLIsH TRAVELER TO Itaty. By George B. Parks. Volume I, 

VA Middle Ages (to 1525). (Roma, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura; 

3 15s. 

This .< 7 itself long (669 pages), is but the first part of Mr Parks’ 
work on The English Traveler in Italy. It covers ‘Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon Britain’, “The Earlier Middle Ages (1066-1300)’ and “The Ending 
Middle Ages (1300-1530)’, and describes for each period the travellers 
themselves and the means they took—routes, transport—to get to 
Italy, and tries to assess the nature of their impressions and the nature 
of any cultural exchange between the two countries. In this last respect, 
the author is not interested only in Italian influence on England; 
for the last period, for instance, he suggests (p. 453) that ‘it could indeed 
be argued that Italy drew more intelle sustenance from England, 
than England from Italy. Englishmen came to Italy to study law; a 
few came to study the new classical learning. Students at Italian 
universities, on the other hand, who were Italian in the majority, 
studied philosophy and theology, and something of the methodology 
of science, in frequently English terms. We cannot strike a balance 
here, but we may at least note something of an exchange.’ 

The bulk of the story is naturally taken up by the ecclesiastical 
travellers, an archbishop going to receive the pallium, clerical litigants 
appealing to the curia, lay litigants in ecclesiastical causes, and by 
pilgrims. But we do not get the story only of the travels of clerics, 
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nor of students and diplomats; we find the author discussing the 
exports to Italy of the Arthurian legend in the twelfth and of opus 
anglicanum from the thirteenth century, the activities of mercenaries 
like Hawkwood in the fourteenth, together with the growth of 
diplomatic exchange and the exchange of books. 

The author’s method is to put down whatever data he has discovered 
about the subject with a scrupulousness that makes the book somewhat 
irksome to read. The space allotted to topics is governed by their 
complication rather than by their importance, and there is much here 
that is uncomfortably between the expansive minuteness of a learned 
article and the measured brevity of a book. The work would be 
intolerable to the general reader and is clearly not designed for him, 
and it is surely a mistake to have translated all the many quotations— 
though an exception could be made for the author’s version of Robert 
Flemmyng’s Lucubraciunculae tiburtinae. The matter quoted is almost 
always of the highest interest, the extracts from St Willibald’s auto- 
biography, for instance, the Malmesbury Notitia Portarum, the account 
of twelfth-century Rome by Master Gregory; but the letters of the 
merchants Richard Farmer and Thomas Watts (pp. 409-415), and of 
John Free (pp. 554-563) are not of comparable interest and help to 

ive the Be something of the appearance of a jackdaw’s nest; the 

tter, moreover, have been printed twice already. This, however, is 
bound to be the most unsatisfactory volume of the work. The informa- 
tion is scattered and spare, and little of it can be final, as the effect of 
Perroy’s work on the late fourteenth century has shown. But this 
volume, well illustrated and indexed, reveals a caution and devoted- 
ness that leave the reader eager to examine Mr Parks’ treatment of 
periods ahead, where the seams are richer and the metal, once extracted, 
can be more readily worked into shape. 

J. R. Hate 


Nature AND Grace. Selections from the Summa Theologica of Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated and edited by A. M. Fairweather. (S.C.M. Press; 
30s. 

a discerning introduction to these texts wonders what would 
have happened at the time of the Reformation if Aquinas had been 
universally understood by all parties, for they illustrate a thirteenth- 
century balance, tilted afterwards on one side or the other, which 
respected nature and did not thereby diminish the need for grace, a 
gift quite beyond our deserving.  caly Cajetan had been born a 
German and not an Italian! Balance, however, is the wrong term if it 
implies a division of parts, for St Thomas considers the coincidence of 
two complete and principal causes in a single effect. His conviction, 
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grounded on the principles that creatures are at once wholly created 
and intrinsically real and that they are true centres of activity because 
the First Cause is not a co-ordinate, though overwhelming, cause 
within the same series, comes out most pointedly in his doctrine 
that while divine mercy is the total cause of conversion the act remains 
free and the person’s own. It pervades his theology which, except by 
a recognized methodic fiction, does not separate two historical situ- 
ations, of the ‘natural man’ and of the ‘supernatural man’: righteousness 
is not, as it were, an additional layer of goodness on what is already 
sufficiently sound; still less is it thrown over nothingness or mere 
iniquity. 

To make selections on nature and grace is a brave undertaking 
since the themes run throughout the Summa Theologica. Dr Fairweather 
has succeeded; he has rightly preferred to give unabridged quaestiones 
instead of snippets, and he has not narrowed himself to the occasions 
of later sectarian polemics. The texts can be grouped under five 
headings. 

First, sacra doctrina or Christian theology (Ia, i), which takes in natural 
theology and approaches the truths of faith, or rather, at its best, 
argues from them. The subject-matter is composed of mysteries 
beyond the reach of reason, yet the discourse is truly scientific, though 
metaphors are not disdained. Not concepts but the deeds of God presen- 
ted in the Holy Scriptures are the starting point; the discovery of 
explanations is only the penultimate purpose. We do not believe in the 
Creed, but in what it signifies; we believe in order to go to God. 

Second, rational theism, while aware of the limits of human thoughts, 
can advance beyond the theologia negativa of Maimonides (Ia, ii-iv— 
here more than the substance of one article from Ia, xiii, a key-question, 
might have been quoted) and, charged by revelation, meditates on 
the fact of God’s loving personal providence for us (Ia, xx-xxiii) and 
on his mercy, more generous and startling than the description, it 
‘consists in remedying defects, which God owes it to himself to make 
good in accordance with his wisdom and goodness’ (p. 29). 

Third, the gist and consequences of original sin (Ia-Iae, lxxxii, 
Ixxxv). Concupiscentia is relegated to second place, for the formal 
element is the deprivation of original justice. The effects are not a 
total corruption, which on St Thomas’s theory of evil is a contradiction 
in terms. He invokes St Augustine constantly, nevertheless this is the 
treatise where most clearly he stands apart from his master. ‘Fault’ and 
‘penalty’ are the main notions; ‘stain’ is not emphasized. 

Fourth, divine grace (Ia-Ilae, cix-cxiv). The editor may be re- 
assured (p. 30): ‘infused’ is a technical term and indicates merely a con- 
trast with ‘acquired’, and certainly nothing either magical or mystical. 
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Unlike the gratiae gratis datae, given for the sake of others, sanctify- 
ing grace isnon-miraculous and accorded by God’s ordinary providence; 
holiness is not exceptional de jure, even if it is de facto—who knows? 
Justification is shally wrought by God, who does not rely on our 
efforts; merit is the effect of grace. This section, taken together with the 
articles on predestination under the first heading, should dispel any 
anticipation of St Thomas’s authentic humanism making a Pelagian of 
him: indeed, until the Pope commanded peace, some of his followers 
hurled the charge at their opponents during the domestic de Auxiliis 
controversies, and were accused in return of being Jansenists. 

Fifth, the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity (IIa-IIae, 
i-vii, xvii-xxi, xxdii, xxvii) which, issuing from grace in the substance 
of the soul through its faculties, reach past creaturely reflections to God’s 
own truth and goodness. Faith is given a more restricted meaning 
than that of the cause of justification; hope is non-altruistic desire, 
and none the worse for that; charity is friendship. The analysis is 
precise, but the abstract is not mistaken for the concrete, and what 
matters is that human persons should live in love with God. 

The book executes a fine sweep. The treatise on the Gospel Law 
(Ia-Ilae, cvi-cviii) is not brought in, which must be counted a major 
omission. It is an indispensable bridge-passage. St Thomas, unlike 
many later Scholastics, develops his doctrine from the Epistle to the 
Romans and sets his study of grace in its historical context; he moves 
from sin and social authority displayed in the Mosaic dispensation and 
enters into the freedom of the New Law. Characteristically his con- 
ception of power is nobler than the ‘Augustinist’ remedy propter 
peccatum. 

A useful bibliography and list of scriptural and other references 
are added: some authors are latinized, Hieronymus, for instance, and 
Hugo St Victor, Magister, Tullius. An analytical index would have 
earned gratitude. The translation is a feat of faithfulness and readable- 
ness. Altogether a volume worthy of its place in The Library of Chris- 
tian Classics. 

THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


Iran. By R. Ghirshman. (Pelican Books; 5s.) 

When, in A.D. 641, the Arab General Khalid, after driving the 
Persians out of their Western possessions and their capital of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, inflicted on them, at Nihavend, a final, crushing defeat 
after which the whole of ancient Iran, with the elaborate administrative 
system built up under the Sassanian Kings, lay open to the plundering 
Arab hordes, one might well have been constrained to admit that the 
majestic Iran of Cyrus and Darius and then of Anushirwan the Just 
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had, unbelievably, passed away for ever. Professor Ghirshman has, 
therefore, good reasons for closing his book with the end of the 
Sassanian Empire. This amy limitation gives his book a remarkable 
unity of character, reinforced by the fact that the author is dealing 
with periods and civilizations into which he has delved for long and 
fruitful years as an archaeologist, whether at Susa, at Shahpur or in 
Bakhtiari-land. As some token of this work, we have, in the now- 
familiar Pelican style, forty-eight pages of plates, excellently chosen 
and reproduced. But, what is still better, Professor Ghirshman has a 
gift for clear and captivating exposition. Whether he writes of Iranian 
Prehistory, of the Achaemenian Empire, of the Parthians or of the 
Sassanians, his chapters are crowded with vivid and detailed pictures 
and brilliant summaries of the origin, development and expansion of 
one of the world’s noblest civilizations. 

He has also been extremely well served, in this edition, by the 
translator, Miss Margaret Munn-Rankin, Lecturer in Near Eastern 
Archaeology at the University of Cambridge. Under the wise direc- 
tion of Professor Mallowan, who is the general editor of the Pelican 
series of Near Eastern and Western Asiatic Archaeologies, she has 
produced an eminently readable and attractive version of the work, 
which appeared in its original French edition in 1951 as L’Iran des 
Origines 2 I’ Islam. The following passage (from page 186) may serve as 
a specimen and, no doubt, as a stimulant to the appetite: “The Persian 
Empire (of the Achaemenians) provided the banks with new oppor- 
tunities. . . . Under the Achaemenians genuine private banks were 
established, and their business records have been preserved, like those 
of the bank of the descendants of Egibi of Babylon. . . . This bank 
carried on the operations of pawnbroker, floating loans and arranging 
deposits. . . . Current accounts were operated and cheques were in 
use.” One might add that the cheque is, in fact, believed to be an 
Iranian invention. 

This book is a very valuable contribution to Iranian studies. 

Cyprian RICE, 0.?. 


Tue Younc Aucustine. By John J. O’Meara. (Longmans; 21s.) 

‘Tolle lege, tolle lege:’ is the urgent invitation which the jacket of 
this book addresses to the browser in the bookshop. If he gives in to 
this pleasant plagiarism of the publishers, he will find a sympathetic 
but by no means fulsome account of how and why, and in fact whether 
St Augustine responded to those words on the occasion that made 
them famous. It has indeed been held that the whole episode was the 
product of Augustine’s lively imagination, and that he was not con- 
verted to Christianity when he thought he was, but only to the 
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mystical philosophy of Neo-Platonism. Professor O’Meara rightly 
devotes little space to this quaint absurdity of Alfaric’s. The ingenious 
and usually more plausible speculations of other scholars receive more 
attention, yet in a way which avoids frightening the reader, as the 
author puts it, with all the panoply of wissenschaft. 

The author’s intention, which he executes very competently, seems 
to be to translate the Confessions into the idiom of modern biography. 
The background is carefully drawn in, the rhetorical exaggerations of 
the subject’s own narrative are explained and discreetly toned down, 
his intellectual and moral development is presented in humane terms, 
which make the explosion of the ‘tolle lege’ it finished in seem natural 
and inevitable. 

Perhaps indeed just a shade too natural and inevitable. The author, 
having censured the prejudices of dogmatic psychology in other 
Augustinian scholars, is so anxious to avoid the stigma of devotional 
prejudice himself, that he discounts the supernatural element in Augus- 
tine’s conversion too thoroughly. Surely any conversion, if genuine, 
is a supernatural event. We do not quarrel with him for divesting the 
episode ‘of any air of mystery or miracle’, or for treating the mystical 
hyperboles of the ee as the rhetorical devices they clearly are, 
or for emphasizing that Augustine’s conversion was in keeping with 
Augustine's character. But the Doctor of Grace, one may sup 
would have frowned a little to see a biographer of his writing, “This 
passage from Rousseau . . . may show how much of Augustine’s 
final crisis could be purely human, and above all how a sudden... 
and lasting transformation . . . can be achieved without any appeal 
to supernatural grace, in the twinkling of an eye.’ (p. 181). Certainly 
the facts of Augustine’s conversion do not furnish us with empirical 
evidence of grace, because grace isn’t something one can experience 
directly in the raw, like ‘mystery or miracle’. It acts through the natural 
powers of intellect and will and imagination, just as providence works 
in the ordinary occurrence of natural events. A religious man doesn’t 
experience grace. What he does do, quite rightly, is attribute his 
experience to grace; and that surely is the significance of the mystical 
thetoric which both Newman and Augustine, whom Professor 
O’Meara so aptly compares, make use of to describe their conversions. 

Perhaps, too, not quite enough weight is given to Augustine’s 
very powerful imagination as an important and sometimes dominant 
element in his character and behaviour. His adherence to the Manichees 
for example—how could so exceptionally intelligent a person stomach 
all that tommy-rot, that so palpably childish explanation of the uni- 
verse! Isn’t the answer that Manicheeism wasn’t a rational system 


appealing to the intelligence, but a highly coloured mythology— 
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and as ancient mythologies went, a very coherent one—appealing to 
the imagination? And Augustine’s was the ebullient imagination of a 
very young man, who still tended to mistake fantasy and day-dreaming 
for thought. 

But these minor points notwithstanding, this book is an excellent 
biography, presenting Augustine to the modern reader as the almost 
ingenuously human person he really was, and not as the repellent and 
incomprehensible man he can perhaps easily be mistaken for. Or rather 
I trust I can say it is only the first volume of a biography, and that we 
can hope for a sequel from the author on that much less known— 
and if the truth be told really much more interesting—person, the old 
Augustine. 

EDMUND Hit, 0.P. 


CottecTeD Porms 1954. By C. Day Lewis. (Jonathan Cape and The 

Hogarth Press; 21s.) 

With this Collected Poems 1954 Professor Day Lewis celebrates his 
silver jubilee as a poet; the earliest book here reprinted was published 
in 1929. Since this is a celebration, then, let us get the criticisms over 

uickly and settle down to the congratulations. First, it is a great pity 
ie he has not anthologized for us from the first three books; it is 
especially embarrassing now to read what he wrote in the days when 
he was a fellow traveller with “Wystan’ and ‘Rex’. True, they were 
written as sequences, as he points out in an introductory note, but I 
think that few would read them now for the message or effect of the 
sequence as a whole, and many would be put off the fine lyrics to be 
found in them by the technically competent but uninteresting ones 
with which they are filled out. Secondly, it emerges from this volume 
very clearly that the introspective poems, whether early or recent, but 
especially the unpleasant ‘Sketches for a Self-Portrait’, are not the best. 

That said, there is plenty to admire: to start with, the unfailing 
technical competence and the occasional brilliance, from the early 
lyrics with interior rhymes to the hexameters of ‘Dialogue at the 
Airport’ (and notice how end-rhyme and assonance are introduced for 
the cadenzas of the three characters), from the revived alliterative line 
to the country dance measures of Jig and Hornpipe, from the rhetoric 
of “Parer and M’Intosh’ to the simplicity of The Stand-To’, to the 
thetoric of ‘Flight to Italy’ again. He is above all a craftsman; he should 
be, after all those translations, which are represented here only by one 
from Virgil and two from Valéry. But two other things seem to the 
teivewer to be cause for rejoicing; the journalistic slickness which 
overloads early poems with conscientiously modern imagery can now 


give place on the one hand to a serious simplicity, perhaps a profit from 
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a love of Hardy, and on the other finds an outlet in the sustained and 
witty observation of ‘An Italian Visit’, notably the immensely success- 
ful and amusing views of the tourist’s Rome and Florence. The other 
cause for rejoicing is that with the simpler style there seems to go a 
better love and understanding of the human particular than in the 
days when from a political platform he was moved by pity for the 
workers in general. The result is a very moving lyric like “The Misfit’, 
These are only some of the things upon which we may congratulate 
Professor Day Lewis. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


Tue New Oxrorp History oF Music. Vol. II: Early Medieval 

Music up to 1300. (Oxford University Press; 458) 

One can assess the development of musicology by the number of 
people it takes to write a history. In the halcyon days when Dr Burney 
and Sir John Hawkins wrote their rival works one man could con- 
fidently range over the whole of musical knowledge. By the time of the 
next major history in English—the original Oxford History of Music 
(1901-5)—five authors were needed for six volumes. a cent 
later, when the progress of research has made a completely new history 
necessary, we find that seven authors are needed to complete the first 
volume to appear (actually Vol. II) of the New Oxford History of Music. 
Another sign of the times is the series of gramophone records which 
H.M.V. is producing as a companion to the new history. It can readily 
be imagined what an inestimable advantage this is, especially in the 
study of music which lies beyond the range of ordinary musical 
experience, and—even more—of that which modern notation is 
totally inadequate to depict. 

The New Oxford History will inevitably come into collision with the 
other large-scale contemporary history in English: the not-yet-com- 
pleted American Norton History of Music. Thus the present volume 
competes directly with Gustave Reese’s single-handed Music in the 
Middle Ages in the Norton series. A comparison of the two brings out 
all the advantages and disadvantages that one would expect to be 
attendant upon the specialist-team book—though it is remarkable how 
successful careful i wees (by Dom Anselm Hughes of Nashdom 
Abbey) has been in securing cohesion. 

Even if, taken as a whole, the general sweep and balance of Reese’s 
book may be considered more satisfactory, it is difficult to see where, 
picking on particular topics, the New Oxford History is not both fuller 
and more authoritative. Thus Dr Wellesz’s magistral account (import- 
ant to liturgists as well as to musicians) of Early Christian Music and 
Music of the Eastern Churches is certainly to be preferred: so too, at 
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the other end of the classical plainsong period (which, as these writers 
clearly bring out, can no longer be considered an isolated phenomenon 
to be mentioned dutifully between Greek music and Western poly- 
phony), is Professor Westrup’s fascinating account of medieval 
secular song, which he has profusely illustrated with examples not only 
of absorbing interest but also often of real and easily comprehensible 
beauty. 

It 2 indeed, in its picture of the formation and later the immensely 
productive break-up of Western ecclesiastical chant (into the tropes, 
the liturgical drama, secular song and the origins of polyphony) 
that the new volume is at its best. The chapters on the chant itself, by 
Mgr Higini Anglés (Director of the Pontifico Instituto di Musica 
Sacra, Rome) are less rewarding. Excellent in many respects (particularly 
on Ambrosian chant), they are marred by an inadequate account of 
the notation, and by an excessively diplomatic Roman caution which 
avoids not only giving an opinion on the vexed problem of interpreta- 
tion but even an adequate account of the conflicting schools of thought. 

The copious musical examples have been transcribed where neces- 
sary (as in the plainsong examples) into modern notation, and careful 
translations have been added to all the foreign and Middle-English 
quotations. These things are typical of the well-mannered approach of 
a book which seeks to communicate information rather than merely to 
unload it, and which succeeds in communicating more than informa- 
tion: enthusiasm. 

Eric TAYLOR 


— Tue Last Puase. By Derek Traversi. (Hollis and Carter; 
218. 

This study of the last plays belongs to the school of Shakespeare 
interpretation which derives from the genius and example of Mr 
Wilson Knight. Mr Traversi is concerned with symbolic themes of 
suffering and reconciliation, their development and interrelationship; 
questions of characterization, of stagecraft, even of moral ideas con- 
sidered for their own sake, are not merely secondary to his purpose, 
they are hardly treated at all. For him, the crown of Shakespeare’s 
mature poetry is a transparent symbolism to which every function of 
verse and plot contributes: the play itself is to be regarded as an 
expanded image. 

The group consisting of Pericles, Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale and 
The ‘Tempest is particularly open to this method of interpretation 
because in these romances Shakespeare indisputably abandons the 
limited realism which governs the action in his earlier plays; indeed, 
this abandonment is already in progress in the major tragedies: Lear 
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already presents through the symbolic medium of tragic drama a 
poetic world in which suffering, evil, and the restoration of harmony 
are the pri constituents. 

Mr Traversi's analysis is not perhaps greatly dissimilar in its results 
from those of Dr Tillyard or of Mr Wilson Knight himself. He makes 
some useful comparative suggestions (e.g. concerning the relation 
between the Duke in Measure for Measure and Prospero). What is 
chiefly remarkable in his book is an exceptional clarity of outline, an 
almost dry-point precision in his presentation of the web of symbolic 
themes. Not here is to be found the suggestive and somewhat bewilder- 
ing richness of Mr Wilson Knight, et allusions to the whole course 
‘of British history are liable to be elucidated from a single reference 
to the theme of kingship. The precise outline is to be welcomed as the 
token of an impressive intellectual control over the material. On the 
other hand, though he is less extravagant in his choice of symbols 
than some interpreters, Mr Traversi’s orderly logical picture is frighten- 
ingly extremist in the claims it makes for symbolic analysis. We are 
told that the various characters in The Tempest ‘exist entirely in terms 
of a definite symbolic function’, that experiences have become ‘com- 
pletely integrated into symbolism’ (p. 193). After a discussion of four 
plays conducted on these abstract or musical lines, one feels to be 
moving in a critical atmosphere that has become ‘thoroughly small and 
dry’ and sighs for Bradley or Granville Barker. For we must in our 
reading of poetic drama surely inhabit a side of the looking glass where 
symbolism is realized because it is integrated in character and action, 
and not the other way round. Mr Traversi’s thoughtful study makes us 
aware of the dangers as well as the rewards of this particular approach 
to Shakespeare. 

ROGER SHARROCK 


STEFAN GeorGe. By E. K. Bennett. 
GERHART HAUPTMANN. By Hugh F. Garten. 
von Kietst. By Richard March. 

(Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought; Bowes and 

Bowes; 6s. each a 

A problem inherent in a series of this kind is that concentration in a 
endl euiagius needs a very experienced hand if it is to be effective. 
Mr March, as a novelist, compromises by stressing Kleist’s tragic life 
rather at the expense of his work, Dr Garten discards critical selection 
as being ‘arbitrary’ and ‘dictated by personal preference’. He engages 
on the hopeless struggle for ‘completeness’ and conscientiously 
catalogues the works of an unusually prolific writer. Only Mr Bennett 
has really succeeded in the critic’s essential task of predigesting and 
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sifting the material so as to present an admirably lucid and penetrating 
account of his subject. 

Stefan George, a Catholic by birth, with the Rhinelander’s French 
and Latin affinities, came to see himself as the prophet and high-priest 
of a new and exclusive society whose values were to be wholl 
aesthetic and artistic. His aloof and carefully chiselled poems which 

rofoundly influenced a select few in his own country have never 
oo a wide European appeal. Mr Bennett’s beautiful translations 
make one realize that much remains to be done for George in England. 

Whereas George retreated to an ivory tower of aestheticism, his 
contemporary, Hauptmann, who began his career as a dramatist 
of the naturalist school, eventually took refuge from reality in a pagan 
and pantheistic temple of his own creation. His roots were in Silesia 
and he was at his best in the plays and in the impressive novel, “The 
Fool in Christ, Emmanuel Quint’, depicting the hardships, conflicts 
and religious yearnings of the peasants and workers, the fellow 
countrymen of mystics like Angelus Silesius. Dr Garten says that 
mysticism was a quality inherent in all Hauptmann’s works, and that 
it was ‘primarily Christian’ though later it included ‘Eastern and 
Gnostic ideas’-—a use of the terms ‘Christian’ and ‘mystic’ which one 
might be inclined to question. 

“The last word’, as Mr March comments, ‘will never be said about 
Kleist.’ This little book may serve as a first word of introduction to a 
complex and original genius, a contemporary of the Romantics. 
Mr March scarcely does justice to Kleist’s narrative writing which is 
more important and more intimately connected with the recurrent 
personal themes of Kleist’s dramas he a to assume. The 
short stories deal with the essentially moral seaiians of the individual 
pitted against the world or society. Technically they are amongst the 
most subtle and at the same time powerful writings of their age, or 


indeed of any age. 
ELISABETH STOPP 


DownsipE By AND Larce. By Hubert van Zeller, 0.s.B. (Sheed and 
Ward; 21s.) 

Two years after the biographical and even autobiographical Willingly 
to School comes the historical Downside By and Large. The enchanted 
atmosphere of the former work now becomes related to space and 
time; some of a schoolboy’s disenchantments are even allowed to be 
manifest. For somehow the earlier and more personal volume contrives 
to tell us more about the school, the later record more about the 
author. Which perhaps is why rience shows that strangers to 
St Gregory’s can find pleasure in oiiiinep of a school not their own. 
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Under the more or less informed and prejudiced eye of an alumnus 
indeed, the book will now and then Taras hardly by and large) 
find itself at a disadvantage, as Dom Hubert’s chosen memories rather 
than his own unfold. It was rash of the author to term a certain period 
‘undistinguished’; perhaps the characterization is just, but Downside’s 
most recent war memorial by itself shows how Gregorians of that 
generation could rise to an occasion when it came, and there are 
aurvivors who have made their mark. Even while at school—was 
Dom Hubert’s eye otherwise occupied just then? 

A persistent search for the res Gregoriana hardly succeeds in dis- 
covering the recipe. For this no lack of ities or affection is 
responsible. It may be that an essential ingredient necessarily eludes 
any deliberate pursuit. If one who was born as a Gregorian out of due 
time, but shared the experience of the original 1814 party in coming 
from the direction of Shrewsbury, may venture an opinion, a sublime 
unconcern with the quiddity of the res Gregoriana is a notable character- 
istic. Previous literary chapters in the record having failed to alter 
this, one hopes that Dom Hubert’s entertaining volumes will have no 


more serious result. 
Ivo THOMAS, 0.?. 


THE PERENNIAL Orper. By Martin Versfeld. (Society of St Paul; 18s.) 

This book about philosophy by a convert to Catholicism, who lectures 
in the University oft Capetown, will arouse the interest not only of those 
who know South Africa, but of everyone who is interested in the 
philosophia perennis. The idea of order was a favourite one of St Thomas; 
the wise man puts things in order; there is hierarchy of order in 
creation, an inter-relationship in the scale of being between the highest 
and the lowest. This would seem to be the central theme of the book 
around which are grouped the main theses of the thomistic philosophy. 
Having made his metaphysical foundations secure by dealing with the 
object of philosophy, he author is able to make use of the method of 
modern philosop ers in his approach to man and his experience. There 
are chapters on the relation of philosophy to science, morals, history, 
art and culture. Even the chapters on medieval Catholic culture and 
on the philosophy of history, which are incidental to the main purpose 
of the book, rely on fundamental principles and show how they can 
be applied. The author’s knowledge of modern philosophers and his 
ability to use them in a particular context, though he may funda- 
mentally disagree with their principles, is remarkable. Whether he is 
dealing with Bergson, Whitehead, Lloyd Morgan or Alexander, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with his sound judgment. One has the 
impression of great fairness in his criticism of plausible opinions. They 
are stated simply and without distortion. 
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Perhaps the great advantage of the book is for the beginner who has 
no technical philosophical training, though hard-boiled thomists will 
find it stimulating. The book is not so much a textbook as an introduc- 
tion to the necessity and value of thomist principles in the modern 
chaos. Dr Versfeld is a born teacher and has evidently thought things 
out for himself. That is why he is able to express traditicnal truths, 
like the existence of God and the Incarnation, and their consequences 
in various fields of thought, in so fresh and original a way. One cannot 
help thinking that his environment and his natural versatility have 
helped him in the writing of so attractive a book. One finds oneself 
thinking of the peace of the lovely Cape farms or the crystalline air 
of the Karoo and remembering that the author is farmer, angler, 
botanist, a lover of nature familiar with trees and butterflies. All this 
helps with apt metaphor and example. The light, easy and lucid style, 
vied the gift of catching and holding the reader’s interest in problems 
that call for deep thinking should help young South Africans to think 
clearly about their country’s difficult social and political problems. 


Wirrip ARDAGH, O.P. 


Joun _ By Roger Sharrock. (Hutchinsons University Library; 
8s. 6d. 

Mr Sharrock’s carefully detailed analysis of Bunyan’s personality, 
development, historical setting and literary influence will probab y 
interest the general reader most in that it shows the genesis of that 
great legend of The Pilgrim’s Progress which, diffuse or piecemeal, 
anonymous or known, Meadeane so much of the imaginative life of 
those who speak English. Generations have come to it, first hand or 
second, as an adventure or a religious entertainment; through Little 
Women and Mrs Overtheway’s Remembrances; through John Buchan’s 
noble thrillers; through the gentle cadences of “He that is down need 
fear no fall’, the more dogged rhythm of “Who would true valour see’, 
of the music of Vaughan Williams; through chance phrases, and the 
trumpet quotation in wartime obituaries. Here it is, as it was written, 
its theological structure clearly shown, its relation to Bunyan’s self 
and to his external adventures ably drawn, its place mapped out among 
his many works, and its debts set down to earlier and to contemporary 
literature. As to the last, would it have been too much of a side issue 
to discuss what connection may exist between the mapping out of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the passion which appeared in other parts of 
seventeenth-century Europe to express in cartographical terms the 
landscape of the mind; compare in the temporal sphere, the Conte 
du Pays du Tendre. 
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Mr Sharrock puts forward some fascinating ideas as to the link 
between the work of Bunyan and that of later writers, even Gide; 
but it is odd to find him dismissing Defoe’s outlook as ‘completely 
secularized’. What about the terrifying meditations of Robie 
Crusoe alone in his cave with a high temperature? 


Renée Haynes 


Quite Earry Morninc. By Dylan Thomas. (Dent; tos. 6d.) 
In a talk on Welsh poets printed in this volume Dylan Thomas 
quoted these words from an unfinished play by Alun Lewis: 


‘Never stale your mind 


With prudence or with doubting.’ _ 
There was no need for him to take them to heart. They expressed 


the conviction which he carried into unregarding action from the 
moment when, in early youth, he determined to be a poet. The 
picaresque chaos of his life followed from that decision which permitted 
no compromise, ignored the immediacy and tried to deny the existence 
of the demands and pressures which make of most of us wage-earning 
conformists. 

This attitude of mind had, apparently, nothing in common with the 
escapist’s reluctance or inability to accept the more obvious aspects of 
the life of our times, grocer’s bills, atomic energy, overdrafts, and a 
black suit for best. It was the characteristic expression of a forceful 
character, not the casual indifference of a preoccupied writer. He could 
appreciate in others qualities which made it possible for them to serve 
two loyalties. Of his friend Vernon Watkins he wrote: 

‘So many writers, because their own serious writing does 
not pay, live by writing about writing, lecturing about writing, 
reviewing other writers, script writing, advertising, journalizing, 
boiling pots for the chain-store publishers: Vernon Watkins writes 
nothing but poems. Very properly, he makes his living by other 
people’s money: in a bank. He is proof against the dangers (so 
tempting to poets, such as myself, hs are not qualified to extract 
their livelihoods other than by the use of language), the dangers of 
mellifluous periphrasis, otiose solipsism, the too-easy spin and flow 
of the paid word.’ 

The second part of this volume, edited by Aneirin Talfan Davies, 
B.B.C. Swansea Representative and producer of some of these 
scripts, presents the small body of broadcast work which, in spite of 
these tempting dangers, he devoted to other writers. There are studies 
of Wilfrid Owen, Walter de la Mare, Sir Philip Sidney, and other 
occasional pieces, thoughtful, sensitive, lively, illuminated by his 
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habitual pungency and zest. They come from the same careful workshop 
in which his poems were so gradually brought to their finished 
brilliance. But the most valuable feature of his examination of other 

cannot emerge from the printed page. His utterance of poetry, 
om preserved by recordings, was unforgettable. I heard him once 
me Blake’s ‘Tiger’ before a large audience in London. The words 
fell from his mouth with a slow prophetic grandeur, deep, resonant 
and forbidding. After this astounding interpretation the other readings, 
most of them by excellent performers, sounded tentative and uncon- 
vincing. 

A far greater interest attaches to the first part of this book, a collec- 
tion of autobiographical and personal scripts which includes the 
memorable ‘Return Journey’. The object of this journey, the ‘ugly, 
lovely town’ of Swansea, where he was born, is, in fact, i subject of 
much of this material. It reveals, as the editor notes, a steady develo 
ment in his use of radio as a medium in which he could examine the 
Welsh scene, a development which led to Under Milk Wood, 
published separately. But the scripts printed here are not significant 
merely as stages in that development. They all share the intense indi- 
viduality and force of his best work. Anyone who has written for 
broadcasting, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two critics whose 
hostility is notorious, will recognize also the skill of a patient and hard- 
working craftsman. In all the richness and proliferation, the festoons 
of epithets, the gigantic sentences, he never allows his observation to 
relax, never permits a flat word to reduce the tension, to break the 
spell. The word ‘spell’ comes readily to mind, for the best of this 
autobiographical writing has the quality of incantation through which 
the past is lenge back in images which shine with the radiance of 
remembered childhood. And, like Under Milk Wood, it is shot through 
with the humour and joy and love with which he looked out at & 
world he left too young. 

Davip LLoyp JAMES 


We Are Uropta. By Stefan Andres. (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) 
FLESH si) Bioop. By Frangois Mauriac. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
10s. 6d. 

It is not surprising that the publisher of We Are Utopia should tell 
us that Mr Graham Greene has read it ‘with great admiration’, for 
this short novel re-states a theme that is almost his copyright: the 
impotence, as it seems, of the man who has chosen to pi am God and 
the providence that uses him in the end. The central oy of Herr 
Andres’ swiftly-told story is a Carmelite priest who has left his order 
and finds himself, as a soldier in the Spanish Civil War, back in his 
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convent, in his former cell, as a prisoner. The officer in charge of the 
prisoners discovers the secret and asks the priest to hear his confession, 
For Paco this is an intolerable dilemma: he remembers the past and 
the wisdom of an old priest—“You must make out the last cheque— 
and the book will be used up some day—to love, in some way, to 
love, to something that is not you but needs you.’ So Paco at last 
agrees: the officer's burden is lifted, but only at the cost of the far 
heavier one of the death that he callously imposes on Paco and all the 
prisoners. 

We Are Utopia is a powerful and brilliantly contrived allegory, 
fore-shortened as a picture, but intimately true within its own chosen 
limits. It is marred by irritating failures in translation, which speak of 
a priest as ‘consecrated’ instead of ordained, and of ‘St John looked 
down from the Cross’ for St John of the Cross. 

No one can accuse Mr Gerard Hopkins of such clumsiness. His 
version of an early Mauriac novel, Flesh and Blood, continues his 
admirable work in providing a collected English edition of the French 
master. This time a former seminarian, Claude, son of a bailiff to a 
chateau in the Gironde, is the fulcrum in a conflict between sensuality 
and grace. Claude becomes friendly with Edward and May, the 
children of the Protestant owner of the chateau: he falls in love with 
May and he influences, and is deeply influenced by, Edward. May 
becomes a Catholic, makes a conventional marriage but retains many 
of her Protestant conflicts (and M. Maurois’ observation here is 
profoundly true). Edward becomes obsessionally involved with a 
worthless woman and seeks out Claude at last. Flesh and Blood, early 
in M. Mauriac’s oeuvre as it is, reveals his extraordinary skill in unravel- 
ling the threads of motive and desire. He is in a deep sense the novelist 
of grace: a grace, it is true, that often carries overtones of Jansenist 
despair, but is yet the solvent of the stresses that a human person has 
power to impose on another and which he knows so well how to 
describe. And behind is the mysterious setting of the Landes, as always 
in Mauriac the silent and tragic commentary on what men must do and 
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